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I comMENCE my second lecture with a 
passage from George Eliot’s “Spanish 
Gypsy,” which treats this portion of 
my subject with a fulness of detail, a 
conciseness and felicity of expression 
characteristic of the author :— 


‘ The fifteenth century since the Man Divine 
Taught and was hated in Capernaum 

Is near its end—is falling as a husk 

Away from all the fruit its years have ripen’d. 


Europe is come to her majority 

And enters on the vast inheritance 

Won from the tombs of mighty ancestors, 

The seeds, the gold, the gems, the silent harps 

That lay deep buried with the memories 

Of old renown. 

No more, as once in sunny Avignon, 

The poet-scholar spreads the Homeric pas se, 

And gazes sadly, like the deaf at song : 

For now the old epic voices ring again 

And vibrate with the beat and melody 

Stirr’d by the warmth of old Ionian days. 

The martyr'd sage, the Attic orator 

Immortally incarnate, like the gods, 

In spiritual bodies, winged words 

Holding a universe impalpable, 

Find a new audience. For evermore, 

With grander resurrection than was feign’d 

Of Attila’s fierce Huns, the soul of Greece 

Conquers the bulk of Persia. The maim’d 
form 

Of calmly-joyous beauty, marble-limb’d, 

Yet breathing with the thought that shaped 
its lips, 
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burgh Literary and Philosophical Institution. 
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Looks mild reproach from out its open’d grave 

At creeds of terror ; and the vine-wreath’d god 

Rising, a stifled question from the silence, 

Fronts the pierced image with the crown of 

thorns. 

ng soul of man is widening towards the past : 
No longer hanging at the breast of life, 

Feeding in blindness to his parentage, 

Quenching all wonder with Onmipotence, 

P raising a name with indolent piety,— 

He spells the record of his long descent, 

More largely conscious of the life that, was.” 


In these stately lines the poet sums up 
the results which the great revival move- 
ment begun by Petrarch had accom- 
plished a century after his death. 

We must now descend to earth and 
go a hundred years backward, in order to 
trace the steps and point out the means 
by which these results were achieved. 
Florence was proud of Petrarch as her 
son. By honouring him she strove to 
make amends for the unkindness she 
had shown to Dante. Nowhere had he 
more fervent admirers, more devoted 
disciples. 

Foremost among these was Boccaccio, 
author of the ever-to-be-remembered “De- 
camerone,” and the ever-to-be-forgotten 
“Genealogia Deorum.” There isa saying 
attributed to the Emperor Charles V., 
that according as one knew so many 
languages he was so many times a man. 
Petrarch and Boccaccio spoke and wrote 
two languages with equal readiness. 
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There were two men in each. There 
was Petrarch, the Italian poet, graceful, 
tender, and (in Shakespeare’s phrase) 
“high fantastical ;” and Petrarch the 
Latin moralist, stern, uncompromising, 
and aggressive. There was Doccaccio, 
the Italian novelist, by turns gay and 
pathetic, licentious and severe, but always 
inimitably simple and natural; and 
Boccaccio, the Latin pedant, laborious 
without method, indefatigable in research 
without discrimination. In the living 
Boccaccio the two characters, so distinct 
in his books, were blended into one, 
and doubtless the Latin which he spoke 
in discussion with his friends was lighted 
up with the graces of the “ Decamerone.” 
His relations with Petrarch were unin- 
terruptedly friend ly, alwe 1ys on the recog- 
nized footing of disciple and master. 
The homage of the dis ciple was gra siously 
accepted ; the condescending patronage 
of the master 1 

two have supplied no chapter to “ Ths 
Quarrels of Authors.” It is true that 
they never lived in the same plac 





ver gave por These 


Distance is a great preserver of peace. 
Another disciple was Luigi Marsigli, an 
Augustinian monk of the convent of 
Santo Spirito, in Florence, who in early 
youth had Petrarch himself, and 
been stimulated by his encouragement 
to the study of classical learning; a 
man of letters, a man of the world, an 
ardent patriot, who in spite of all 
these di } jual ie iti ns be came bl sh p oi 
Florence. But that was at a latex 
period, ] 380, fourteer years after 


Boceaccio’s death. 
Coluccio de’ Salu 
ethical treati 

Petrarch, and a 
Pyrrhus in imitation of his “Afric: 
In April 1575, eight months 
Boceaccio’s deat 


A third disciple was 
tati, who wrote in Latii 
in imitation of those o 








1, he was made clerk to 


the Priori of Florence, z.e. secretary of 
] 


epartments. He held the 


state for all 
office for thirty-one years, and from : 
servant became virtually prime minister 
of the Republic. He was the first who 
wrote despatches with classical precision 
and elegance. So powerful and persua- 
sive were they that one of the Visconti 
declared that Salutati’s pen had done 


‘ 
A 
oem on the wars of 


him more harm than a_ thousand 
Florentine spears. In the . ww - tween 
Florence and Pope Gregory XI. (1375— 
1378) he secured the ort of all 
Italy by denouncing the Breton mercen- 
aries—the Papal Zouaves of five hundred 
years ago— whom the Holy Father had 
enlisted to kill, burn, and ravage in his 
cause. From this time forward every 
state held it indispensable to have an 
elegant Latinist for its secretary: and 
this helped to wrest the direction of 
public affairs out of the hands of the 


clergy. We all remember what services, 
nearly three centuries later, Milton in 


that capacity rendered to the government 
of Cromwell. 

The three men I have mentioned, in 
conjunction with others of like mind, 
founded a society for mutual improve- 
ment and discussion, which they called 
the * Accademia,” the model and pre- 
rsor of many similar societies 
influence in the next century was 
inealculab! It was, in fact, the first 
‘Literary a.: Philosophical Institution.” 
It held its r eetings at Santo Spirito, in 
Marsigli’s chamber, or in the convent 
garden, according to the season and the 
weather. The very foundation of such 
a society was a portentous sign of the 
times. The thoughts of men were ripe 
for revolt, and here was the standard of 

t setup. The Church, which was 
supreme in all universities : nd hools, 
had hitherto controlled education and 
directed thought. The disobedience of 
Benedictine mon whose only overt 
act was the tran | of 
profane manuscript, had ese: 
in the secrecy of cloistered _ 
public attempts at rebellion | 
easily suppressed because they were 
isolated and premature; but now the 
hour was come, and the men. The 
Accademia which assembled at San 
Spirito was as much a dissenting meeting 
as the first gathering of Covenanters on 
the hill-side. Each was the symptom 
of a movement too strong to be put 
down by external pressure. Soon every 
city in Italy had its Academy founded 
upon the model of that at 
The questions 
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Florence. 
proposed for debate were 
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dry and abstract enough, with no ap- 
parent reference to politics or religion: 
the hostility to existing institutions and 
forms of thought, which was latent in 
the spirit and afterwards manifest in 
the effect of these academies, was at first 
unsuspected by the Church and perhaps 
by the members themselves. Intellec- 
tual power, prompted by enthusiasm, 
was now for the first time directed with 
sustained and organized effort towards 
an object which the Church had not 
sanctioned. If we can picture to our- 
selves the impatient delight of the 
Neapolitan antiquaries as they watched 
the shovelling-away of the volcanic dust 
which had covered Pompeii for seventeen 
centuries, and saw the ancient city rising 
house by house and street by street 
from its grave ; or the reassured hopeful- 
ness of Columbus as he saw the floating 
sea-weed and the flights of strange 
birds, and knew that land was near ; or 
the trembling eagerness of the alchemist, 
when at length he believed that he held 
in his crucible the potential gold ;—we 
may realize the ardent curiosity, stimu- 
lated from time to time by the pleasure 
of discovery, with which the Academi- 
cians investigated the treasures of that 
old world which to them was new. 
And the treasures were then, literally, 
‘untold.” For us they have been 
thoroughly explored and sifted; they 
stand upon our shelves indexed, labelled, 
sorted ; nor can we reasonably hope to 
ld to their number. But it was other- 
wise with the scholars of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. The diligent 
search which was now for the first time 
set on foot, brought to light first one 
and then another long lost volume, and 
every man might hope to immortalize 
his name by a like discovery. Urged 
by such a hope, Boccaccio, whose name 
has become immortal on other grounds, 
visited the convent of Monte Cassino 
and asked to see the famous library. 
“Go up stairs,” said one of the brethren, 
“you will find it open.” In fact he 
found it unprotected even by a door. 
It was in a deplorable state: there were 
books without bindings, and, sadder 
still, bindings without books. For the 


book-worms of the convent had of late 
occupied themselves in erasing the 
ancient writing from the parchments 
and converting them into Psalters, 
breviaries, and texts, worn as amulets, 
which were worth more—to sell.! In 
fact, since the establishment of the 
Mendicant orders, which had attracted 
to themselves all the more ardent and 
energetic men, the Benedictines had lost 
their old repute. The once busy hives 
were now filled with drones, who did 
nothing or did mischief. Sometimes 
there were wasps in the hive. In 

1386 Peter Tartarus, Abbot of Monte 
Cassino, led a body of troops to be- 
siege Pope Urban at Nocera, and was 
distinguished for the ingenuity with 
which he devised various tortures for 
his prisoners (Milman, Lat. Christ. 
bk. xiii. ch. 2). 

The revival movement was a thoroughly 
lay movement. It was begun indepen- 
dently of all existing organizations, 
ecclesiastical and scholastic, and it 
was carried forward in spite of their 
avowed hostility or sullen antipathy. 
Among the foremost promoters of 
the movement were the self-appointed 
professors, who wandered from city to 
city giving lectures on ancient Latin 
literature. Here again we trace the 
immediate influence of Petrarch, for the 
first to set the example was Giovanni 
Malpaghino, usually called, from his 
birthplace, Giovanni da Ravenna, who 
had served for years as Petrarch’s secre- 
tary, copying his letters, as Tiro copied 
those of Cicero, and had caught from 
him “the enthusiasm of the Humanities.” 

He took for his chief text-books 
Cicero and the Latin poets. With him, 
as with his old patron, knowledge of 
Greek was an aspiration not an acquisi- 
tion. He lectured, with a success of 
which the achievements of his pupils 
are the best proof, in many Italian 

1 A few years ago I spent two days in the 
convent of Monte Cassino. I found the 
library, or what remains of it, carefully 
guarded and well arranged. The librarian 
accounted for the missing books by saying 
that some of their Abbots, who had become 
Popes, had carried the chief treasures away 
to the Vatican. 

T2 
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cities, and especially at Florence, the 
metropolis of the new learning. All 
ranks and all ages (but not, so far as [ 
know, both sexes) crowded to hear him. 
The Princes of Ferrara induced him to 
settle there by the gift of an honourable 
office, but he wearied of the little court 
and the dull life, and resumed his old 
wandering habits. Among the list of 
his scholars we find many names of 
men afterwards distinguished for their 
enlightened patronage or diligent prose- 
cution of literature, such as Palla degli 
Strozzi, Roberto dei Rossi, Lionardo 
Bruni, Poggio Bracciolini, Vittorino of 
Feltre, Guarino and Traversari. Many 
followed his example and _ became 
itinerant lecturers, meeting everywhere 
honourable welcome and receiving sub- 
stantial reward. In reading of these 
men we are reminded of the Greek 
philoscphers and rhetoricians who in the 
fifth century B.c. went from city to 
citv, finding everywhere audiences eager 
to listen, and willing to pay. In both 
eases, though by very different means, 
the tendency of the lecturers’ teaching 
was hostile to received opinions and 
creeds, Nor is this the only point of 
resemblance, <A very elaborate parallel 
might be drawn between the republics 
of ancient Greece and those of medieval 
Italy. At a later period, when Greek 
antiquities began to be known as well 
as Latin, the Florentine scholars dis- 
covered the resemblance of their own 
city to Athens, and endeavoured to 
heighten that resemblance by deliberate 
imitation. 

It was impossible for the enthusiastic 
worshippers of ancient Latin literature 
to remain content with it. Every page 
of their favourite authors reminded them 
that there was a literature still more 
venerable, derived from an antiquity 
still more remote, the literature of 
Greece. The subject-matter of all the 
Roman philosophers, the rhetorical forms 
of ail the Roman orators, the very 
metres of all the Roman poets, were 
derived from the philosophy, the oratory 
and the poetry of Greece. Virgil’s 
Eclogues were suggested by the Idylls 
of Theocritus, his Georgics by the Works 


and Days of Hesiod, his Aneid by the 
Odyssey and the Iliad of Homer. We 
have seen how earnestly Petrarch longed, 
and longed in vain, for the knowledge 
which should enable him to read Homer, 
A few Greek books might still be found 
in the libraries of the West, but not a 
single Greek grammar or Greek dic- 
tionary. A living teacher was wanted, 
such as Petrarch hoped to have found 
in Rarlaam. The lost opportunity was 
not likely soon to recur. 

In reading medieval history one can- 
not fail to be struck with the frequent 
intercourse which took place between 
the various nations of the West. The 
limits of those nations were not by any 
means so clearly defined as at present. 
The kings of England held, or claimed, 
large territories in France, which they 
were constantly endeavouring to secure, 
re-conquer, or extend ; the German em- 
perors had indefinite rights of sovereignty 
over Italy, which they from time to 
time asserted in person by peaceful 
parade or by foree of arms. The court 
of Rome exercised authority and juris- 
diction over every diocese, and had 
relations pastoral or pecuniary with 
every bishop and abbot throughout 
Western Christendom. Many a matter 
of business could only be settled by 
personal attendance at the Papal Chan- 
cery, and piety drew pilgrims from 
distant lands to worship at the shrines 
of Rome and Loreto, Compostella, Can- 
terbury and Walsingham. The common 
colloquial Latin enabled a man to feel 
at home wherever he went. But there 
was no such community of language or 
facility of intercourse between the na- 
tions of the West and the Greek empire 
of the East. Neither at the time of the 
Latin conquest of Constantinople, nor 
during the continuance of the Latin 
empire there, was the thirst for know- 
ledge in the West sufficiently keen to 
take advantage of the opportunity. The 
reckless barbarity of the conquerors only 
served to deepen the hostile feeling 
which had existed for centuries between 
the Eastern and Western Churches. 
Neither wanted anything from the other. 
In the Eastern Church all the writings 
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of Western divines Jay under suspi- 
cion of heresy ; and the Western Church 
was not disposed to encourage the study 
of the Septuagint version of the Old 
Testament or the Greek original of the 
New, because such a study would have 
called in question the Vulgate, or Latin 
version of Jerome, to which it had for 
centuries appealed as to an infallible 
authority.! Some attempts had, indeed, 
been made from time to time to revive 
it by men who were before their age 
and therefore failed. Theodore, him- 
self a Greek, consecrated Archbishop of 
Canterbury in 668, established a school 
there for the study of his native lan- 
guage. And we are told that Alcuin 
learned both Greek and Hebrew in the 
Episcopal school at York about the 
middle of the eighth century. But the 
knowledge soon died out under the dis- 
couragement of Churchmen less liberal 
than the Anglo-Saxon bishops, Egbert 
and Albert. It was probably from 
some scholar of Alcuin that Louis the 
Pious, son of Charlemagne, learned to 
real Greek. We are told, however, 
but on doubtful authority, that of Hedio, 
quoted by Du Boulay, that both Pepin 
and Charlemagne sent learned men come 
from Greece to teach Greek to the 
monks. Perhaps the “Greece” here 
meant is Magna Grecia, where the old 
language lingered for centuries after this 
time. Johannes Scotus Erigena, who 
in the time of Charles the Bald (840— 
876 A.D.) translated Dionysius the so- 
called Areopagite, was regarded in con- 
sequence as a prodigy of learning. The 
labours of Charlemagne’s great teacher 
can have borne but little fruit. Scotus 
himself was supposed to have acquired 
his knowledge at Athens. If no Koman 
priest or prelate learned Greek, it was 
not for want of opportunity. So late 
as the year 1111 there were enough 
Greeks resident in Rome to be marshalled 
in a separate body, to welcome the 
Emperor Henry V. but the Romans, 
clergy and laity, were probably at that 
time among the most ignorant, and most 
1 So even Lionardo Aretimo endeavours to 


dissuade Poggio from the study of Hebrew. 
Epist. B. ix., ep. xii. (Shepherd, p. 66.) 
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contentedly ignorant, people in Europe. 
In France at the same period there was 
no such opportunity of learning Greek, 
else Abelard, who craved after universal 
knowledge, would certainly have availed 
himself of it. His scholar, John of 
Salisbury, gave titles derived from Greek 
to his works in prose and verse, “ Poly- 
craticus,” or ‘Entheticus ;” but there is 
no evidence that he knew even the 
rudiments of the language. The all- 
accomplished Emperor Frederick I1., in 
the next century, could speak Greek, but 
then Greek was still spoken by some of 
his subjects in Southern Italy, where, 
and in Sicily, his youth was spent. On 
the taking of Constantinople by the 
Crusaders in 1203, Pope Innocent III. 
urged the University of Paris to send 
some of their promising students thither, 
“to drink at the fountain-head of know- 
ledge,” and Philip Augustus founded at 
Paris the “ College of Constantinople” 
for young Greeks coming to study there. 
But Western students could not feel 
secure under the protection of the Latin 
empire, and a Greek going to study in 
Paris would certainly be stigmatized as 
a traitor and renegade. So these well- 
intentioned efforts came to nothing, or to 
very little. Robert Grosset¢te, bishop of 
Lincoin, in the middle of the thirteenth 
century brought over four or five natives 
of Magna Grecia to teach his country- 
men. Jfrom one of these the famous 
Roger Bacon learned Greek, but he can- 
not have known much, for he professed 
to be able to teach all he knew in three 
days. 

In England in the thirteenth century 
there was no demand for Greek; in 
Italy in the fourteenth century the de- 
mand became so great, that in spite of 
all obstacles the supply could scarcely 
fail to come. JBarlaam’s success in 
obtaining a bishopric as a reward of 
apostasy induced another countryman 
of his, Leo Pilatus, to try his fortune 
in the same enterprise. In 1360 he 
arrived at Venice on his way to Avi- 
gnon. Joccaccio heard of this precious 
treasure, a real live Greek, and hastened 
to secure him for Florence. People in 
the West knew so little at that time 
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of Constantinople that they supposed 
the language spoken in its streets was 
the language of Plato and Demosthenes, 
whereas the language really spoken 
there was a base jargon which had lost 
all the grammatical inflexions and all 
the structural organization which gave 
to the ancient language its precision, 
beauty, and force. The knowledge of 
the ancient language was confined to a 
few students, to whom accurate know- 
ledge was doubly difficult of attainment 
because they had so much to unlearn. 
The casual Greek native, picked up at 
haphazard, was no more fit to lecture on 
Homer than a lazzarone of Naples to 
lecture on Virgil. 

When Leo arrived at Florence, Boc- 
caccio was delighted. In his shaggy 
hair and long beard unacquainted with 
the comb, in his uncleanly habits and 
surly manners, he discerned the very type 
of the ancient cynic—Diogenes without 
the tub. He lodged him in his own 
house, and got him appointed Professor 
of Greek with a salary from the State. 
As the Professor knew little Greek, less 
Latin, and no Italian, these lectures 
must have been something wonderful 
to hear. He dictated to 
translation of Homer which, even after 
he corrections which the latter must 
have made, was a miracle of bald and 
bad Latinity, and full of errors as regards 
the sense of the original. A copy was 
sent to Petrarch, which fortunately was 
lost on the way. His reverence for 
Homer would scarcely have survived 
the reading of the translation. On the 
authority of Leo, Boccaccio gives the 
most ridiculous etymologies with unhe- 
sitating faith. Leo paid a visit to 
Petrarch, who saw through him. “That 
Lion of yours,” he wrote to his friend, 
‘seems to me a great brute.” At length 
the good Florentines began to see through 
him Probably, in consequence, 
they stopped his salary. At all events 
he returned to his own country, leaving 
behind him a very faint odour of Greek 
literature. A few years later the poor 
man came to a melancholy end. He 
was returning to Italy on a visit to 
Petrarch, uninvited, when he was struck 


soccaccio a 


too. 
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dead by lightning on board ship in the 
Adriatic. Petrarch tells the story to 
Boccaccio, in a letter dated from Venice, 
in a serio-comic style, which reminds us 
of Erasmus. The body, he says, was 
thrown overboard, so he who had been 
destined for Byzantine worms became 
food for Italian fishes. The sailors were 
honest enough to bring his luggage 
ashore, for it was not worth stealing. 
Petrarch hoped, however, to find among 
the squalid books which composed his 
wardrobe Euripides and Sophocles. As 
we hear no more of it, I suppose he was 
disappointed. 

Florence had to wait thirty years 
longer before she found a Professor of 
Greek able to teach what he professed. 
This was Manual Chrysoloras, a man of 
real learning in the ancient language of 
his country, and sufficiently acquainted 
with Latin to express himself with ease 
and clearness. The latter accomplish- 
ment had recommended him to the 
Emperor Manuel as a fit ambassador to 
Venice and other states of the West, 
whose aid he was to solicit against the 
ever advancing and threatening Turk. 
Two Florentine nobles, Scarparia and 
Dei Rossi, went to see him at Venice: 
one accompanied him to Constantinople, 
the other returned to Florence, where he 
reported so favourably of Chrysoloras 
that an invitation was despatched to 
him to come and live at Florence as 
Greek Professor, with a liberal salary 
from the State. In ‘this Salutati was 
chiefly instrumental. He was now 
sixty-five, but he did not think himself 
too old to learn Greek, remembering the 
example of Cato, who had learned it at 
eighty. Chrysoloras accepted the invi- 
tation, and lectured for some years at 
Florence, and in other cities of Italy 
also, with signal success. All the 
scholars of John of Ravenna, old and 
young, were his scholars also. He seems 
to have commanded the admiration and 
won the love of all. Their letters are 
filled with expressions of grateful affec- 
tion. Forty years after his death, 
Guarino, then past eighty himself, speaks 
of his old master as “the wise and god- 
like philosopher, his dearest teacher.” 
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Such a man, eloquent, persuasive, full of 
real knowledge, and animated by sincere 
mvictions, might have succeeded, had 
in his first mission 
as well in his second. 
The object of the first was to unite the 
Western nations, or at least the states of 
Italy, in a crusade for the protection of 
the Eastern empire against the common 
of Christendom ; the object of 
the second, or rather the result, which 
far surpassed all expectation, was to 
restore the empire of Greek philosophy 
and letters to its primacy in the minds 
of men. The time which was ripe for 
second was eminently unfavourable 
the first. France was but just re- 
covering from the blows which had 
been dealt her by Edward III.; Ger- 
many Was (as ever) weak and divided, 
under an empire which, owing to its 
incurably vicious organization, never 
could be a bond of union; England’s 
strength was a guided by = 
feeble ma irresolute Richard IL. ; Spain 
d in a domestic es le 
Moors; in Italy the only 
cea wh ich could have united her 
petty tyrannies and fierce democracies— 
power of a great and venerated 
Pontiff—was wanting. Tor it was the 
ime of the Great Schism, which began 
1378 by the creation of two rival 
Popes, and was pate by the Council 
of Pisa in 1409 ; whose result was the 
establishment of three Popes instead of 
two, and was finally healed by the Coun- 
cil of Constance in 1417. For these 
forty years Pope and Anti-Pope hurled at 
ach other anathemas, interdict: s, excom- 
pact hy and employed against each 
other every weapon of open war and 
secret treachery. The effect of this 
schism upon the minds of men was 
great at the time, and inealeulable in its 
later results. Those who had believed 
implicitly in one infallible Vicegerent 
of Christ could not believe in two, of 
whom each denounced the other as 
Vicegerent of Anti-Christ. 
This abeyance of Church authority 
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was highly favourable to the spread of 


the new learning. Theologians, who 
might have combined to persecute and 
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suppress their were too 


much occupied 


new enemy, 

with their partisan 
warfare against each other, even to 
notice that the new learning was their 
enemy. And thoughtful laymen turned 
in disgust from the ferocious strife 
which was raging around them, calling 
itself the Christian religion, to the high 
thoughts, the calm wisdom and polished 
language of writers to whom Christianity 
was unknown. What wonder, if many 
a pious man became a Platonist, and 
ceased to be a Christian ? 

The effects of the schism were less felt 
in the outlying states of Christendom 
than in Italy, where education was 
more advanced, and where men were 
eye-witnesses of the scandals and atro- 
cities of the conflict. Yet, even in 
distant England, it gave a great im- 
pulse to the spread of the doctrines 
of Wicliff, which so alarmed the clergy, 
that, in return fora liberal subsidy, they 
obtained from the Legislature the pre- 
cious privilege of burning heretics, Un- 
like the movement whose progress we 
have been tracing in Italy, the move- 
ment begun by Wicliff was essentially 
popular, adv. cated by preachers who 
read and expounded the Scriptures in 
the vulgar essay and addressed them- 
selves rather to the awakening of the 
conscience than the enlightening of the 
intellect—a movement which, suppressed 
for the time, became irresistible a cen- 
tury later, when the study of the 
Humanities imported from Italy super- 
seded the old scholastic the logy in the 
universities and schools, and 
intellect and conscience of the nation 
combined in a revolt against an irra- 
tional and immoral tyranny. 

To return moment to the 
schism. It is remarkable how the 
nations ranged themselves on one 
side or the other, not on religious 
grounds, but according to national sym- 
pathies and antipathies. Thus Italy 
sided with the Neapolitan Urban; 
France with her creature, the Genevese 
Clement. England took the side of 
Urban in opposition to France, Scotland 
that of Clement in opposition to Eng- 
land. The Reformation, which made 


thus th ie 


one 
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both nations Protestant and alienated 
Scotland from France, first prepared the 
way for the union which has made 
Britain great. Without doubt the 
schism of the fourteenth century and 
the Reformation of the sixteenth are 
connected in cause and effect, distant 
though the interval may be. It is seldom 
that the men who initiate a great move- 
ment live to see its full development, 
and to reap its full results. The old 
Greek poet says that “the generations 
of men are like the leaves.” - On the 
great tree of humanity the leaves come 
and go many times while the fruit is 
ripening. 

The ultimate results of the revival 
movement in Italy (‘‘the Rinasci- 
mento,” as it was proudly called) were 
not foreseen by any of its promoters. 
They were, indeed, too much excited, 
too intent upon the enjoyment of their 
new pleasure, to foresee anything. All 
forwarded the great work according to 
their characters and circumstances. The 
wealthy men collected libraries and em- 
ployed the poorer scholars as secretaries 
to transcribe MSS. Those in whom 
the thirst for learning was combined 
with an equally ardent love of teaching 
became schoolmasters; the active and 
enterprising travelled from city to city, 
from convent to convent, in search of 
lost books. Many of them wrote, and 
carefully preserved, in imitation of 
Cicero and Petrarch, countless letters of 
interminable length, which would have 
been more interesting if the writers had 
thought more of their matter and less of 
their manner. In those days, a man 
who had nothing to say, and said it in 
sonorous Latin, was more admired than 
aman of deep meaning and few words. 
The best materials for biography are 
letters not meant for publication, and 
therefore written without art. Never- 
theless, from these voluminous records 
many interesting facts and traits of 
manners may be gathered, and there 
is hardly one of these early scholars who 
has not found an admiring biographer. 
Time would not permit me to do more 
than mention the names—it would be a 
long list—with the dates of the birth and 
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death of each, leaving out all which 
makes names and dates interesting. In- 
stead of this, I will mention at some- 
what greater length one or two repre- 
sentative men. 

Among the scholars of John of Ra- 
venna and of Chrysoloras at Florence, 
I have already named Guarino of Verona. 
He was one of the first of those whose 
ardour for learning Greek, and buying 
Greek books, induced them to take a 
journey to Constantinople. Some of 
the books which he bought there were 
lost at sea, on their way to Italy: it is 
said that Guarino’s hair turned gray for 
sorrow. The date of this visit to the 
East has been a matter of dispute among 
his biographers. A curious accident 
has enabled me to solve the question. 
A few years ago, while I was examining 
the MSS. of Aristophanes in the Vatican 
Library, I came upon one, on the fly- 
leaf of which was written, in a deli- 
cately beautiful hand, some words in 
Latin, to this effect :—‘‘ The book of me, 
Guarino. Bought at Constantinople on 
the Ist of March, 1406” He was then 
thirty-six years old, and he lived to be 
eighty-nine. All the latter part of his 
life was spent in teaching Greek and 
Latin at Ferrara, under the patronage 
of the house of Este; so zealously 
devoted to his calling that he grudged 
any hours stolen from it for the purposes 
of eating and sleeping. 

Another great schoolmaster was Vit- 
torino of Feltre, whose school was at 
Mantua, under the protection of the 
Gonzagas ; he also devoted a long life 
to the teaching of the Humanities. He 
is represented as a little, vivacious, kind- 
hearted, unselfish man, indifferent to 
everything but his work, even to money. 
Whenever he found an intelligent boy 
too poor to pay anything, he took him 
into his house, clothed, boarded, and 
taught him for nothing. Of these he 
had sometimes as many as forty in his 
house at one time. O/ course he got 
into debt, but whenever his creditors 
insisted upon being paid, Vittorino went 
to the Duke and insisted upon Ais paying 
them, which he did. It would not be 
easy to find now-a-days a poor man 
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keeping a boarding-school on this sys- 
tem; but then it would not be easy to 
find such a patron as the Gonzaga, 
either. 

Another scholar of John of Ravenna 
and Chrysoloras was Poggio Braccio- 
lini, born at Terranuova, near Arezzo, in 
1830. About the year 1402 his skill 
in writing Latin recommended him to 
Pope Boniface IX. as a fit person to 
be secretary in the Papal Curia, or Chan- 
cery. So he removed from Florence 
to Rome, and continued to hold his 
ofiice under several successive pontiffs, 
though he complained that it was not 
well paid. He accompanied Pope John 
to the Council of Constance in October 
1414. John entered the city in state 
as sovereign pontiff; he left it in the 
disguise of a postilion. The Council 
which had assembled at his command 
deposed both him and the two other 
rival popes, and elected Cardinal Co- 
lonna, whose authority as Martin V. 
was once more acknowledged by united 
Christendom inthe West. The Council 


sat three years and a half; made itself 


famous by healing the Great Schism, 
infamous by the murder of John Huss 
and Jerome of Prague, and after all 
left its 
abuses in the papal court and system, 
undone. Tit was attended by 18,000 
clergymen of all ranks, and by more 
than 80,000 laymen, of all ranks also, 
from the Emperor Sigismund down- 
wards. It was made the occasion of a 
great fair, where the vintners and gold- 
smiths of Italy encountered the dealers 
in Russian furs and Baltic amber. 
Among the motley throng were 75 
confectioners, 250 bakers, 65 heralds- 
at-arms, 306 barbers, and 346 jugglers 
and clowns. Here, too, the prelates 
of the North and their secretaries found 
their barbarous Latin an object of ridi- 
cule to the more polished Italians, and 
were made ashamed of their ignorance, 
which is the first step te knowledge. 
Sigismund himself, speaking of the 
reform movement in Bohemia, called it 
“nefanda illa schisma.” <A voice from 
the crowd said, “ Please your majesty 
‘schisma’ is neuter.” To which the 


chief business, the reform of 


Emperor replied, “ Rex Romanus sum, 
et super grammaticam.” Another less 
probable, certainly less pointed version, 
given in Luther's “Table-talk,” attri- 
butes the mistake to a cardinal, the 
correction to the Emperor. 

There were however, even then, some 
men born north of the Alps, who could 
express themselves in Latin with ele- 
gance and force. The splendid eloquence 
and ready power of reply which Jerome 
of Prague exhibited at his trial moved 
Poggio, who was present, so much, that 
he was ready to forgive the heretic for 
the sake of the orator. But Poggio’s 
heart was not in theological questions. 
His chief occupation was in making 
excursions to the monasteries of Switz- 
erland, France, and Southern Germany 
in quest of classical MSS. After the 
fall of his master, Pope John, he was 
supplied with money for this purpose 
by Niccolo Niccoli, a scholar and biblio- 
maniac of Florence, who had collected 
there the greatest classical library in the 
world. He was also helped by Fran- 
cesco Darbaro, a Venetian scholar and 
noble, and encouraged by the praise of 
Guarino, who had no money to give. 
In the monastery of St. Gall, in a dun- 
geon of a tower, he found a copy of 
(Juintilian, far more perfect than any 
yet known. In other places he brought 
to light several lost treatises and ora- 
tions of Cicero. He, or his coadjutor, 
one Bartolomeo da Montepulciano, dis- 
covered Lucretius; and Nicholas of 
Treves, whom he employed in making 
researches, found somewhere in Ger- 
many twelve long-missing comedies of 
Plautus, 

At Constance, Poggio met with Henry 
of Beaufort, bishop of Winchester. He 
was the second son of John of Gaunt 
and Catharine Swinford, therefore uncle 
of King Henry V., then on the English 
throne ; afterwards, in 1426, made car- 
dinal by Pope Martin V.,—the same 
Cardinal Beaufort whose terrible death- 
bed, as recorded by Shakspeare, and 
whose beautiful tomb, as seen in Win- 
chester Cathedral, have perpetuated his 
memory. At his invitation, Poggio, 
after the close of the Council, went to 
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England, hoping to receive a rich bene- 
fice from his patron! (for so lax were 


the rules of the Church then, that a 
benefice might be held by a favoured 
layman), and hoping also to find some 
classical MSS. in the English libraries. 
He was disappointed in both. After 
long waiting, he got a very small bene- 
fice, and all his researches in convent 
libraries resulted only in the discovery 
of an insignificant fragment of Petroniu 
Arbiter. No signs of the revival were 
yet visible in England. He found 
Schoolmen in abundance, but no scholars 
He complains that the English sat an 
inordinately long time over their dinner. 
To ask a man to dinne r, was cons si a d 
by these barbarians the greate 

of kindness. A week after, a g 
meeting his host would say, “ What 
good dinner you gave us the other 
day !” 

In this uncongenial society an 
genial climate, Poggio 
home-sick, and gladly accepted an 
ot e loyment under the new 
He returned to Rome in 1420 
Rome |] found the new |] 
rapidly becoming fashionable, « 
collecting libraries and coveting 
and himself regarded with reverenc 
the highest authority. He was the first 
to examine critic cally t he ancient 
which Petrarch had wondered 
Rienzi dreamt about. le al 
excavations made in the ruins 
vast imperial villas of the Cam 
He was as successful in finding 

he had been in finding MSS. 
fashion (or what the Italians approy 
itely call the furore) spread; every 
man of wealth, who desired to p: 
a man of taste, began to form a gallery 
of statues or a cabinet of coins. The 
ever-increasing demand for old Greek 
MSS. and for secretaries to transcribe 


. 
soon | 


3s ior 


1 Perhaps Poggio had read Fazi 
Uberti’s description of the wealth : 
dour of Britain given in his ** Ditt 
See th passage trans late: oon Rossetti, ** 
Italian Poets,” pp. 166-170. 
“Gagata,” mentioned along 

a British product, is certainly 

*¢ coal.” 
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them induced numbers of the subjects 
of the Eastern Empire to settle in Itaiy. 
Many had been brought to indigence by 
conquest of the Turks; many 
more were terrified by the impending 
of the Empire. The imminence 
of the danger led the a John 
Paleologus to make a desperate effort 
t assistance tien the West, by 
the reconciliation of the two C hurches. 
With this view, himself in person, 
tended by the Patriarch and others, 
—among them the celebrated Bessarion 
—came to Italy in 1438, to attend the 
Council which was first held at Ferrara, 
and afterwards adjourned to Florence. 
The Greeks, after a show of resistance, 
professed themselves vanquished in argu- 
ment, accepted the clause of the Nicene 
nn which they had for centuries 
yunced as an heretic: " interpolation, 
returned t tinople oaly to 
their apostasy disa avi rowed. 1 at home, 
unrewarded by any help 
l. Almost the o aly one who 
any profit from the transaction 
ssarion, who cures in lialy 
eceive — and honours, to be- 
rdinal, and to distinguish him- 
munifigent patron of letters. 
employment to his 
ntrymen, who, after the f 
nstantinople in 1453, flocke 
in greater numbers than ever, 
earned their bread by transcribing 
S.; he spared no pains or cost in 
purchase of older MSS., and at his 
] bequeathed his collection 
as the nucleus of the 
r of St. Mark.! 
most important event in the 
history of the time is the 
Sarzana to the 


ruin 


» Secure 


Lo €; onsts 


from 
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lite rary 
election of Thomas of 
Papal chair in 1447, which gave to 


the study of the ancient classics 
the sanction .of the highest earthly 
authority. He had been employed, 
while still a humble priest, by Cosimo 
dei Medici at Florence, as his chief 
agent and adviser in the formation of 
his library. The catalogue which he 

1 Petrarch, indeed, a century before be- 
jueathed his books to the Rey pub lic of Venice, 
but they have all disappe ared. 
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wrote with his own hand is still to be 
seen. As Thomas of Sarzana he had 
done for scholarship all that zeal and 
knowledge could do; as Pope Nicho- 
las V. he had boundless wealth at his 
command, and could gratify his long- 
cherished desire of forming a library 
for himself. Martin V. had transferred 
books from Avignon to Rome, 
but Nicholas was the real founder of 
the Vatican Library, that great, and in 
some respects unrivalled, collection. 
He also proved to the world that a 
great scholar may be a successful poli- 
tician and a powerful ruler of men. 
The of his success lay in his 
simplicity and honesty. Our friend 
Poggio was enriched by his muni- 
Greater wealth still was in 
him. When in 1453 Carlo 
of Arezzo, chancellor of Florence, died, 
Poggiv was, by the influence of his 
friends the Medici, appointed to fill 
the oflice, though he was then in his 
seventy-third year. The remainder of 
his life-—six years—he passed at 
Florence or at a villa in the neigh- 
bourhood, surrounded with his books 
and statue The duties of his office 
could not have been very engrossing, 
for he found leisure to compose his 
History of Florence (from the year 
1530 1455). He died in 1459, 
nearly eighty years old. Dr. Johnson 
would have loved this man, for he was 
a warm friend and a good hater. With 
Cosmo dei Medici, Lionardo Bruno, 
Ambrogio Traversari, he had uninter- 
rupted amity ; with Guarino and Nicolo 
Niccoli transient disagreements ; with 
Filelfo, Valla, and George of Trebi- 
zond, irreconcilable war. Scholars, 
in the bitterness of their mutual 
hatred, have sometimes rivalled theo- 
logians. To the Italian scholars a 
quarrel was all the more welcome, as 
it gave them an opportunity of imitat- 
ing Cicero’s Philippics. Poggio’s literary 
activity did not save him from that li- 
centiousness of morals which always 
characterizes an age of declining faith, 
and which was common to almost all 
his contemporaries, lay and clerical. At 
fifty-five he reformed and married a wife 
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of eighteen, who bore him five sons. 
Four of these took orders, and one was 
hanged for his share in the famous 
conspiracy of the Pazzi. But that was 
long after the death of his father. 

Poggio had complained bitterly of the 
indifference of princes and pontiffs to 
his discoveries, and their neglect of 
those ancient wriiers “by whose wisdom 
alone,” he said, “ mankind learns the 
way to true happiness.” He means not 
the Evangelists and Apostles, but Plato, 
and Cicero, and Seneca. He lived long 
enough to see many princes zealous 
patrons of literature, and a Pope whose 
claims to eminence rested on his scholar- 
ship. Under Cosimo dei Medici Pla- 
tonism was fast superseding Christianity 
among the learned of Florence, and be- 
came, so to say, the established religion 
under Lorenzo. If his son Giovanni, 
who became Pope Leo X., had any 
religion at all, it was this. His secre- 
taries, Bembo and Sadoleto, both ulti- 
mately cardinals, were of like mind with 
their master. The former writes to the 
latter dissuading him from reading St. 
Paul's epistles—“ ineptias istas,” he calls 
them—for fear of spoiling his Greek 
style. The Pope and his court laughed 
at the credulity of the British or German 
barbarians, whose tribute flowed into 
the Roman treasury. Compared with 
such cynicism, hypocrisy seems almost 
a virtue. The outraged conscience of 
mankind at length spoke by the voice 
of Luther, and the revolt which he led 
frightened the Roman Church into a 
reformation of the grosser abuses and 
her Pontiffs into at least a semblance of 
austere morals and orthodox belief. 

The passionate admiration for ancient 
literature, manners, and morals neces- 
sarily led also to a passion for ancient 
art, and this to the idea of reconstruct- 
ing the Basilica of St. Peter in such 
style and of such size as to outdo the 
monuments of ancient Rome. The ex- 
penses of the undertaking exhausted the 
Papal treasury, and the deficit was at- 
tempted to be supplied by an increased 
sale of indulgences, which gave occasion 
to the first indignant protest of Luther. 

The Renaissance architecture became 
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the established style in Italy at the 
commencement of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. It was not introduced into Eng- 
land till the reign of Elizabeth, 150 
years later, nor did it quite supplant the 
older style till the reign of Charles I. 
The movement for the revival of 
classical literature spread more rapidly 
in Transalpine countries than that for 
the revival of classical art. The conta- 
gion was just caught in France, which 
had more easy and more frequent inter- 
course with Italy than the Germanic 
nations. Both in France, Germany, 
and Britain it was propagated more by 
the zeal of scholars than by the patron- 
age of princes. There were, however, 
some notable exceptions. The Emperor 
Sigismund himself, though not a pro- 
found scholar, spoke Latin with fluency, 
and was not so much “super gramma- 
ticam” as to refuse his patronage to 
those who could speak it with correct- 
ness. The King of Hungary, Matthias 
Corvinus, collected at Buda a magni- 
ficent library, which afterwards fell a 
prey to the Mahometans, as that of 
Alexandria had fallen to the Caliph 
Omar. The Duke of Gloucester, tle 
“good Duke Humphrey,” as he was 
called by the people who loved his 
gentleness and pitied his fate, gave to 
Oxford in 1439 and 1443, 255 volumes, 
consisting in great part of classical lite 
rature, together with Latin works of 
Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio. Of this 
magnificent gift three volumes only are 
found in the Bodleian: Valerius Maximus, 
The Epistles of Pliny, and the transla- 
tion of Aristotle’s Politics, which Lion- 
ardo Bruno had dedicated to the Duke. 
In 1379—1386 William of Wykeham 
founded Winchester, and New College 
at Oxford, and in 1443 Henry VI. 
imitated the munificence of the Bishop 
by founding Eton and King’s College, 
Cambridge, on a similar plan. But 
libraries and colleges are useless unless 
there be men in them to read and teach. 
And such were not wanting. Many 
Germans and English came to Italy to 


learn what they had not the means of 


learning in their own country. Of some 
the names have been recorded. Among 


the English who learned Greek under 
Guarino at Ferrara, were William Grey, 
afterwards Bishop of Ely, and John 
Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester. Grey col- 
leeted a library, which he left to Balliol 
College. 

These returned to their own country 
to spread the new learning there. 
Among the early German scholars, the 
most celebrated are Alexander Hegius, 
who taught at Deventer, where he was 
Ktector of the High School-; Rudoif von 
Langen, who created a famous schoo] at 
Miinster, and devoted a long life (he was 
born 1438 and died 1519) to learning 
and teaching; Rudolf Agricola, who died 
at the age of 40, in 1485, and who, in 
his wandering life, emulated the activity 
and usefulness of John of Ravenna and 
Chrysoloras; and Johann Wessel, one 
of the precursors of Luther, born before 
the times were ripe. These men all 
derived their knowledge from those 
who had learned it in Italy, or went to 
Italy themselves for the purpose of 
learning it. 

Few Italian scholars were so inspired 
with missionary zeal as to visit other 
lands for the mere purpose of teaching. 
For the most part, they were content 
with the honours and repute they had 
obtained at home, and regarded the rest 
of mankind, especially the Germans and 
English, as “outside barbarians.” We 
find, however, three Italians—Cornelio 
Vitelli, Cipriano, and Nicola—settled at 
Oxford, as teachers of Greek and Latin, 
in 1488 (A. Wood, Annals, i. 646) ; 
and in 1491 the University of Cam- 
bridge hired an Italian, Caio Auberino, to 
compose orations and epistles (Cooper, 
i. 240). Auberino received 20d. for each 
epistle. 

There was at an earlier period another 
Italian to whom Germany was deeply 
indebted for the impulse which he gave, 
and that was Afneas Sylvius Piccolo- 
mini, afterwards Pope Pius II. Strange, 
that among the forerunners and_ har- 
bingers of the Reformation we should 
have to count even Popes! At the 
great Council of Basle (1434—1449) the 
last really General Council of Western 
Christendom, which was summoned to 
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take up the great work of Church re- 
form, left undone by the Council of 
Constance, and after years of disputa- 
tion failed to effect it, A2neas Sylvius 
had distinguished himself by his elo- 
quence and diplomatic talent. In fact, 
it was he who, by going over from the 
side of the Reformers to that of the 
Conservatives, more than anyone else, 
frustrated the efforts of his former 
friends, and thus prevented a reform 
which might have prevented the Re- 
formation. So adroitly was this done, 
that he gained the reward, without in- 
curring the disgrace, of apostasy. But 
eighty years later the Church paid a 
terribly long bill for Cardinal Piccolo- 
mini’s hat. In 1442 the Emperor Fre- 
derick III. gave him a high post in the 
Imperial Chancery, much to the disgust 
of true Germans. But his winning 
manners and eloquent tongue soon 
assembled round him a body of admiring 
followers, whom he imbued with a love 
of the new learning, and through whom 
he diffused over all Germany a desire 
for its acquisition. He and Poggio be- 
came among Germans the most popular 
authors of the time. I regret that time 
does not allow me to dwell at greater 
length upon his interesting and eventful 
life. He has left us a highly entertaining 
account of the conclave which elected 
him Pope. He took the name of “ Pius,” 
which was doubtless suggested by Virgil's 
* Pius JEneas.” Nothing is more ‘in- 
structive than the contrast between Piec- 
colomini, the man of the world, the 
accomplished scholar, the licentious no- 
velist, the worshipper of Venus and 
Bacchus, and Pope Pius II., preaching 
a new crusade against the Turks, and, 
failing that, writing a theological treatise 
to convert the Sultan. There is one 
episode in his life which, speaking before 
a Scottish audience, I am tempted to 
refer to, though it is not strictly 
germane to my subject. While still 
a young man, he was ordered by 
the Pope to go on an errand to Scotland. 
He dared not offend his Holiness by 
refusing the perilous mission, for such 
it seemed. Many Italians had held 
benefices in Britain, but none had ever 


dreamed of spending any part of their 
revenues in visiting their flocks. Pic- 
colomini set out, quoting his favourite 
Horace, “ Visam Britannos hospitibus 
feros,” and thinking with a shudder that 
what to Horace was but a poet’s dream, 
was to him a terrible reality. He crossed 
the Channel and reached London. He 
could not get permission fromthe English 
Government to prosecute his journey, so 
he was compelled to return and go all 
the way by sea from a Flemish port. 
He had a long and stormy passage. 
Under the pressure of bodily fear and 
sea-sickness, his scepticism and philo- 
sophy gave way. He made a vow to 
the Virgin, which his first care on 
landing was to fulfil, by a pilgrimage, 
barefooted, to one of her shrines. 
It was the depth of winter. No 
vonder that he saw everything ex 
notr, that 
** This spirits failed within the mist, 
And languished for the purple seas. 


” 


In Scotland, he says, there are only four 
hours of daylight. There are no trees 
consequently no firewood, and the natives 
keep themselves warm by burning a 
kind of sulphureous stone which they 
dig up out of the earth. Their houses 
are made of clay, with skins of beasts 
for doors. In the mountains there is a 
people still more savage, speaking, if 
possible, a still more barbarous language. 
You cannot, he says, please the Scotch 
better than by abusing the English. No 
doubt he did so in his choicest Latin, 
which, it seems, there were some who 
could understand. When the wily 
Italian got across the border, he pleased 
the English by abusing the Scotch. 
His experience of the sea induced him 
to return vid the ferocious English, as 
the less of two evils. He accordingly 
made the journey in disguise, through 
the rough tribes of the border always 
at war, to Durham and York. The 
gigantic size of York Minster, with its 
walls of painted glass, struck him with 
astonishment, though he had seen the 
Cathedral of Milan and many others 
almost as splendid. He admired Lon- 
don, then a much more picturesque 
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city than it is now; he envied the 
wealth heaped on the shrine of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury ; but among the 
rude inhabitants of the country he 
found no intelligence and no sympathy. 
At last he got safely home, and ever 
afterwards looked upon himself as one 
of the heroes of travel. 

Very different was the impression 
which our island made upon Erasmus, 
when he first visited it in 1498. “ You 
ask me,” he writes to a correspondent 
at Rome, “ how I like Engiand. No- 
thing ever delighted me so much. I 
have found the climate most agreeable 
and most healthy, and so much 
humanity, so much learning, and that 
not trite and trivial, but profound and 
accurate, so much familiarity with the 
ancient writers, Latin and Greek, that 
except for the sake of seeing it, I hardly 
care to visit Italy. . .. When I hear 
Colet, I seem to hear Plato. Who 
would not admire Grocyn’s vast range of 
knowledge? What can be more’subtle, 
more deep, more fine, than the judgment 
of Linacre? Did Nature ever frame a 
disposition more gentle, more sweet, 
more happy, than that of Thomas 


More?” In contrasting the descrip 
tion of Aneas Sylvius with that of 
Erasmus, we must bear in mind that 


the former was an Italian, accustomed 
to luxuries, travelling through England 
in discuise and dread of detection, the 
latter a native of Rotterdam, who had 
experienced no climate more southerly 
than that of Paris, and now, after years 
of obscurity and privation, found in Eng- 
land ardent admirers and bountiful 
patrons. Yet it cannot be doubted 
that the England which Erasmus saw 
was very different from that seen by 
ZEneas. ‘The strife of the rival Roses 
had been ended by the battle of Bos- 
worth, thirteen years before. n 
began a rapid advance in all the arts of 
peace. Colet, Grocyn, Linacre, and 
William Latimer all went to Italy to 
study Latin under Politian and Greek 
under Demetrius Chalcondylas, who 
had succeeded to the office and renown 
of Chrysoloras. Lilly (afterwards, in 
1510, made the first master of St. Paul’s 





School by its founder, Dean Colet) had 
spent five years in Rhodes, which was 
still defended against the Turks by the 
Knights of St. John, and there had 
thoroughly familiarised himself with 
Greek. 

From these men Erasmus learned 
more than he could teach them, All 
of them had been, or still were, at 
Oxford, where Erasmus resided some 
time. Thence he went as Greek Pro- 
fessor to Cambridge, where his memory 
is still cherished. The rooms he occu- 
pied in Queens’ College are still pointed 
out, and a walk by a broad and stagnant 
ditch—which he frequented, perhaps, 
because it reminded him of his native 
ILolland—-is still called Erasmus’s walk. 
As Gibbon says, Erasmus learned Greek 
it Oxford to teach it at Cambridge. 
But very soon, under Sir John Cheke and 
Sir T. Smith, Cambridge took the lead. 

At both Universities, the chief op- 
ponents of the new learning were the 
Dominicans and Franciscans, who saw 
their monopoly in education threatened, 
and forgot their mutual hatred in anti- 
pathy to the common enemy. They were 
backed in this opposition by some eccle- 
siastics of high oflicial rank and low 
mental calibre, who had, as such per- 
ons always have, an instinctive dread 
of novelty and change. “Cave 4 
Grecis, ne fias hzereticus,” was a common 
proverb among these men. There were, 





‘however, some noble exceptions among 


the hierarchy ; Cardinal Wolsey and 
Fisher, bishop of Lochester, were 
zealous promoters of th» new school. 

There was also a strong faction among 
the undergraduates, who regarded the 
introduction of a new language as the 
invention of a new instrument of torture 
to be applied to them. They banded 
themselves together under the name of 
Trojans, to oppose and drive away the 
invading Grecians. They hissed and 
pelted the professors. Anthony Wood, 
who tells the story, writing in the latter 
half of the ‘seventeenth century, when 
the study of Greek had taken its place 
among established and orthodox usages, 
says, “I cannot but wonder when 
think of it.” 
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And here I must bring to a close this 
sketch, which has been, necessarily,.rapid 
and fragmentary, but not hasty, nor, I 
trust, merely superficial. My chief diffi- 
culty, indeed, has been how to com- 
press into my limited space a subject 
which might well have engaged our at- 
tention during a long course. Thus I 
have been obliged to turn aside from 
many interesting topics, and to leave 
unmentioned many famous names. I 
have not alluded to the later scholars 
of Italy, or the illustrious band who 
adorned France in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. I have confined myself to the 
originators in Italy and the propagators 
in England. 

What, in conclusion, have been the 
results of the great movement, who 
progress I have endeavoured to trace? 
It set the human intellect free from the 
bonds of dogma and tradition. It sti- 
mulated individual thought and made 
independent research possible. Not only 
the Reformation, with all its blessings 
(blessings 1 those who 
hurch of Rome, but 
shared by those who remained in |} 
communion), but all subsequent advance 
ll departments of human knowledge, 
the same 
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models. An exaggerated estimate of 


their value and an_indiscriminat 
worship of whatever was ancient have 
led to a great waste of mental effort. 
The classics have usurped more than 
their fair share in our system of edu- 


vanity. Of 
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cation, to the detriment or exclusion 
of scientific and professional studies. 
Let us by all means rectify this, and 
give to each branch of study a place 
proportioned to its usefulness in the 
training and discipline of the mental 
and moral faculties. But I cannot be- 
lieve that a day will ever come when 
the study of the Humanities (taking the 
word in its largest sense) shall cease to 
be one of the chief bases of a liberal 
education. Unless, indeed, we | 
the principle that nothing is wort 
learning except what will directly hel 
a man to “vet on in life;” that the 
proper study of mankind is—money. 
But such an education would not be a 
liberal education at all. It would fling 
away as worthless all the treasures of 
wisdom which our fathers have gat! 
and garnered. It would give for gol 
what gold could never buy. It wouk 
| 


quench l 
| 


the sacred lamp which devout 


hands have fed through successive gene- 
rations, and would make the $s to 
come darker than the darkest es of 
the past. But such a retrogressi : 

trust, impossible. It is, however, too 
probable, that the Humanities, so long 
dominant in education, will now be 
discarded ltog: ther; and thus the re- 
proach of the old system, tha was 


one-sided and wanting in breadth, will bi 


The advocates of 


are as prone to dcepre- 


merited by the new. 
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ciate the importance of literature as ihe 
defenders of established systen 

exaccel it. The comm se ol 
nost will strike a just balance b i 
them. If Physical Science were to be 
exclusively used as a means of educa- 
tion, the new system-would be as liable 
to abus old The Goddess of 
Dulness would be as well pleased with 


the rift of “a nest, a to d, a iuncus or 


a flower,’ as with all the “ nonsense 
verses ” which have been offered on her 


shrine. 








THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON, 


BY WILLIAM BLACK, AUTHOR OF “A DAUGHTER OF HETH,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


ON CAVIARE AND OTHER MATTERS. 
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“Tuere is no Paradise without its 
Serpent,” said my Lady, with a sigh, as 
we were about to leave the white streets 
of Kendal for the green heart of the 
Lake district. 

A more cruel speech was never made. 
Arthur, for aught we knew, might be 
lying smashed up in a Yorkshire ditch. 
He had not overtaken us even on the 
morning after our arrival in Kendal. 
No message had come from him. Was 
this a time to liken him to the Father 
of Lies, when perhaps the Major’s cob 
had taken him down a railway cutting 
or thrown him into a disused coalpit? 
What, for example, if his corpse had 
been brought into the King’s Arms in 
which the above words were uttered ? 


Would the Lieutenant have spoken of 


him contemptuously as “a pitiful fellow 
—oh, a very pitiful fellow!” Would 
Bell have borne his presence with a meek 
and embarrassed resignation ; or would 
Queen Tita have regarded the young 
man—who used to be a great friend of 
hers—as one intending to do her a 
deadly injury ? 

“Poor Arthur!” [ say. “ Whither 
have all thy friends departed ?” 

“ At least, he does not want for an 
apologist,” says Tita, with a little unne- 
cessary fierceness. 

“Perhaps thou art lying under two 
wheels in a peaceful clade, Perhaps 
thou art floating out to the ocean on 


the bosom of a friendly stream—with 
all the companions of thy youth un- 
heeding——” 

“Stuff!” says Queen Titania; and 
when I observe that I will address no 
further appeal to her—for thata lady who 
lends herself to match-making abandons 
all natural instincts and is insensible to 
a cry for pity—she turns impatiently 
and asks what I have done with her 
eau-de-cologne, as if the fate of Arthur 
were of less importance to her than 
that trumpery flask. 

Wherever the young man was, we 
could gain no tidings of him; and so 
we went forth once more on our jour- 
ney. But as the certainty was that he 
had not passed us, how was it that 
(ueen Tita feared the presence of this 
evil thing in the beautiful land 
before us ? 

“ For,” said the Lieutenant, pretend- 
ing he was quite anxious about the 
safety of the young man, and, on the 
whole, desirous of seeing him, “he may 
have gone to Carlisle, as he at first pro- 
posed, to meet us there.” 

“Oh, do you think so?” said Bell, 
eagerly. Was she glad, then, to think 
that during our wanderings in her 
native county we should not be ac- 
companied by that unhappy youth? 

But the emotions which perplexed 
my Lady’s heart at this time were of 
the most curious sort. It was only by 
bits and snatches that the odd contra- 
dictions and intricacies of them were 
revealed. To begin with, she had a 
sneaking fondness for Arthur, begotten 
of old associations. She was vexed with 
him because he was likely to ruin her 
plan for the marriage of Bell and the 
Lieutenant ; and when Tita thought of 
this delightful prospect being destroyed 
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by the interference of Arthur, she grew 
angry, and regarded him as an unreason- 
able and officious young man, who ought 
to ba sent about his business. Then 
again, when she recalled our old even- 
ings in Surrey, and the pleasant time 
the boy had in sweethearting with our 
Bonny Bell during the long and lazy 
afternoon walks, she was visited with 
remorse, and wished she could do some- 
thing for him. But a claimant of this 
sort who represents an injury is certain, 
sooner or later, to be regarded with 
dislike. He is continually reminding 
us that we have injured him, and dis- 
turbing our peace of mind. Sometimes 
Tita resented this claim (which was 
entirely of her own imagining) so 
strongly as to look upon Arthur as a 
perverse and wicked intermeddler with 
the happiness of two young lovers. 
So the world wags. The person who is 
inconvenient to us does us a wrong. 
At the very basis of our theatrical 
drama lies the principle that non-success 
in a love affair is criminal. Two young 
men shall woo a young woman; the 
one shall be taken, and the other 
made a villain because he paid the girl 
the compliment of wanting to marry 
her, and justice shall not be satisfied 
until everybody has hounded and hunted 
the poor villain through all the phases 
of the play, until all the good people 
meet to witness his discomfiture, and 
he is bidden to go away and be a 
rejected suitor no more. 

It was only in one of these varying 
moods that Tita had shown a partial 
indifference to Arthur’s fate. She was 
really concerned about his absence, 
When she took her seat in the phaeton, 
she looked back and down the main 
thoroughfare of Kendal, half expecting 
to see the Major’s cob and a small dogeart 
come driving along. The suggestion 
that he might have gone on to Penrith 
or Carlisle comforted her greatly. The 
only inexplicable circumstance was that 
Arthur had not written or telegraphed 
to Kendal, at which town he knew we 
were to stop. 

About five minutes after our leaving 
Kendal, Arthur was as completely for- 
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gotten as though no such hapless crea- 
ture was in existence. We were all 
on foot except Tita, who remained in 
the phaeton to hold the reins in a 
formal fashion. For about a mile and 
a half the road gradually rises, giving a 
long spell of collar-work to horses with 
weight to drag behind them. Tita, who 
weighs about a feather and a half, was 
commissioned to the charge of the 
phaeton while the rest of us dawdled 
along the road, giving Castor and Pollux 
plenty of time. It was a pleasant walk. 
The Lieutenant—with an amount of 
hypocrisy of which I had not suspected 
him guilty—seemed to prefer to go by 
the side of the phaeton, and talk to the 
small lady sitting enthroned there ; but 
Bell, once on fvot and in her native air, 
could not so moderate her pace. We 
set off up the hill. There was a scent 
of peat-reek in the air. A cool west 
wind was blowing through the tall 
hedges and the trees; and sudden 
shafts and gleams of sunlight fell from 
the uncertain sky and lit up the wild 
masses of weeds and flowers by the 
roadside. Beil pulled a white dog-rose, 
and kissed it as though a Westmoreland 
rose was an old friend she had come to 
see. She saw good jests in the idlest 
talk, and laughed ; and all her face was 
aglow with delight as she looked at the 
beautiful country, and the breezy sky, 
and the blue peaks of the mountains 
that seemed to grow hisher and higher 
the further we ascended the hill. 

“You silly girl,” I say to her, when 
she is eager to point out cottages built 
of stone, and stone-walls separating 
small orchards from the undulating 
meadows, “do you think there are no 
stone cottages anywhere but in West- 
moreland ?” 

“JT didn’t say there wasn’t,” she 
answers, regardless of grammar. 

Yes, we were certainly in Westmore- 
land. She had scarcely uttered the 
words when a rapid pattering was heard 
among the trees, and presently a brisk 
shower was raining down upon us, 
Would she return to the phaeton for a 
shawl? No. She knew the ways of 
Westmoreland showers on such a day as 

» 
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this—indeed, she had predicted that 
some of the heavy clouds being blown 
over from the other side of Windermere 
would visit us in passing. In a few 
minutes the shower lightened, the wind 
that shook the heavy drops from the 
trees seemed to bring dryness with it, 
and presently a warm glow of sunshine 
sprang down upon the road, and the air 
grew sweet with resinous and fragrant 
smells. 

“Tt was merely to lay the dust,” said 
Be 1, Sas though she had ordered the 
shower. 

After you pass Rather Heath, you go 
down into the valley of the Gowan. 
The road is more of a lane than a 
highway ; and the bright and showery 
day added to the picturesqueness of the 
tall hedges and the wooded country on 
both sides by sending across alternate 
splatches of gloom and bursts of sun- 
light. More than once, too, the tail-end 
of a shower caught us; but we cared 
little for rain that had wind and sunlight 
on the other side of it; and Bell, indeed, 
rather rejoiced in the pictorial effects 
produced by changing clouds, when the 
sunshine caused the heavier masses to 
grow black and ominous, or shone 
mistily through the frail sheet produced 
by the thinner masses melting into 
rain. 

Tita is a pretty safe driver in Surrey, 
where she knows every inch of the 
roads and lanes, and has nothing to 
distract her attention ; but now, among 
these hilly and stony Westmoreland 
roads, her enjoyment of the bright 
panorama around her considerably drew 
her attention away from the horses’ feet. 
Then she was sorely troubled by news 
that had reached us that morning from 
home. An evil-doer, whom she had 
hitherto kept in order by alternate 
bribes and threats, had broken out 
again, and given his wife a desperate 
thrashing. Now this occurrence seldom 
happened except when both husband 
and wife were intoxicated; and for 
some time back my Lady had succeeded 
in stopping their periodical bouts. With 
these evil tidings came the report thata 
horrible old creature of sixty—as arrant 


a rogue as ever went on crutches, 
although my Lady would have taken the 
life of anyone who dared to say so of 
one of her pets—had deliberately gone 
to Guildford and pawned certain pieces 
of flannel which had been given her to 
sew. In short, as Bell proceeded to 
point out, the whole neighbourhood was 
in revolt, The chief administrator of 
justice and Queen’s Almoner of the 
district was up here skylarking in a 
phaeton, while her subjects down in 
the south had broken out into flagrant 
rebellion. History tells of a Scotch 
parish that suddenly rose and hanged 
the minister, drowned the precentor, and 
raffled the church bell; who was now 
to answer for the safety of our most 
cherished parochial institutions when the 
cuardian of law and order had withdrawn 
herself into the regions of the moun- 
tains ? 

“That revolt,” it is observed, “is the 
natural consequence of tyranny. For 
years you have crushed down and domi- 
neered over that unhappy parish; and 
the unenfranchised millions, who had 
no more liberty than is vouchsafed to 
a stabled horse or a chained dog, have 
risen at last. Mort aux tyrans! Will 
they chase us, do you think, Bell ?” 

“T am quite convinced,” remarked my 
Lady, deliberately and calmly, “ that the 
poor old woman has done nothing of 
the kind. She could not do it. Why 
should she seek to gain a few shillings 
at the expense of forfeiting all the assist- 
ance she had to expect from me?” 

“* An independent peasantry is not to 
be bought over by pitiful bribes. ’Tis 
a free country; and the three balls 
ought to be placed among the insignia 
of Royalty, instead of that meaningless 
sphere. Can any student of history 
now present explain the original purpose 
of that instrument?” 

“T suppose,” says Bell, “that Queen 
Elizabeth, who always has it in her 
hand, used to chastise her maid-servants 
with it.” 

“Wrong. With that weapon Henry 
the Eighth was wont to strike down and 
murder the good priests that interfered 
with his unholy wishes.” 
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“Henry the Eighth says my 
Lady; but just at this moment Castor 
caught a stone slightly with his foot, 
and the brief stumble caused my Lady 
to mind her driving; so that Henry the 
Eighth, wherever he is, may be con- 
gratulated on the fact that she did not 
finish her sentence. 

Then we ran pleasantly along the 
valley until we came in sight, once 
more, of Windermere. We drove round 
the foot of the green slopes of Elleray. 
We plunged into the wood, and there 
was all around us a moist odour of toad- 
stools and fern. We went by St. Cathe- 
rine’s, and over Troutbeck Bridge, and 
so down to the lake-side by Ecclerigg 
House and Lowood. It was along this 
road that our Bell and her companion 
had walked the night before, when the 
yellow moon rose up in the south and 
threw a strange light over Windermere. 
The Lieutenant had said not a word 
about the results of that long interview ; 
but they had clearly not been unfavour- 
able to him, for he had been in excellent 
good spirits during the rest of the 
evening, and now he was chatting to 
Bell as if nothing had occurred to break 
the even tenor of their acquaintance- 
ship. They had quite resumed their old 
relations, which was a blessing to the 
two remaining members of the party. 
Indeed, there was no bar now placed 
upon Bell’s singing except her own 
talking ; and when a young lady under- 
takes to instruct her elders in the his- 
tory, traditions, manners, customs, and 
peculiarities of Westmoreland, she has 
not much time for strumming on a 
guitar. Bell acted the part of valet de 
place to perfection, and preached at us 
just as if we were all as great strangers 
as the Lieutenant was. It is true our 
guide was not infallible. Sometimes 
we could see that she was in deep 
distress over the names of the peaks up 
in the neighbourhood of the Langdale 
Pikes; but what did it matter to us 
which was Scawfell and which was 
Bowfell, or which was Great Gable and 
which Great End? We had come to 
enjoy ourselves, not to correct the 
Ordnance Survey Maps. 


“T am afraid,” said my Lady, when 
some proposal to stop at Ambleside and 
climb Wansfell Pike had been unani- 
mously rejected, “that we have been 
throughout this journey disgracefully 
remiss. We have gone to see nothing 
that we ought to have seen. We have 
never paid any attention to ancient 
ruins, or galleries of pictures, or cele- 
brated monuments. We have not climbed 
a single mountain. We went past 
Woodstock without looking in at the 
gates—we did not even go to see the 
obelisk on Evesham Plain 

“That was because some of you drove 
the horses the wrong way,” it is re- 
marked. 

“Indeed, we have done nothing that 
we ought to have done.” 

“Perhaps, Madame,” said the Lieu- 
tenant, “that is why the voyage has 
been so pleasant to us. One cannot 
always be instructing oneself, like a 
tourist.” 

If you wish to vex my Lady, call her 
a tourist. This subtle compliment of 
the Lieutenant pleased her immensely : 
but I confess myself unable to see in 
what respects we were not tourists, 
except that we were a little more 
ignorant, and indifferent to our igno- 
rance, than holiday travellers generally 
are. What tourist, for example, would 
have done such a barbaric thing as go 
through Ambleside without stopping a 
day there ? 

That was all along of Bell, however, 
who insisted on our spending the trea- 
sure of our leisure time upon Grasmere ; 
and who was strengthened in her 
demands by my Lady, when she came in 
view of a considerable number of un- 
mistakable tourists lounging about the 
former town. The poor men were for 
the most part dressed as mountaineers— 
otherwise they were quite harmless. 
They were loitering about the main 
thoroughfare of Ambleside, with their 
hands in the pockets of their knicker* 
bockers, gazing in at a stationer’s window, 
or regarding a brace of setters that a 
keeper standing in front of a hotel 
had in leash. They did not even look 
narrowly at the knees of our horses—an 
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ordinary piece of polite impertinence. 
They were well-meaning and well-con- 
ducted persons; and the worst that 
could be said of them, that they were 
tourists, has been said about many good 
and respectable people. A man may 
have climbed Loughrigg Fell, and yet 
be an attentive husband and an affec- 
tionate father ; while knickerbockers in 
themselves are not an indictable offence. 
My Lady made no answer to these 
humble representations; but asked for 
how long the horses would have to be 
put up, before we started again. 

Bell’s enthusiasm of the morning had 
given way to something of disappoint- 
ment, which she tried hard to conceal. 
Ambleside, one of the places she had 
been dreaming about for years, looked 
painfully modern now. In thinking 
about it, down in our southern home, 
she had shut out of the picture, hotels, 
shops, and fashionably-dressed people, 
and had dwelt only on the wild and 
picturesque features of a neighbourhood 
that had at one time been as familiar to 
her as her mother’s face. But now, 
Ambleside seemed to have grown big, 
and new, and strange; and she lost the 
sense of proprietorship which she had 
been exhibiting in our drive through the 
scenery of the morning. Then Lough- 
rigg Fell did us an evil turn—gathering 
up all the clouds that the wind had 
driven over, and sending them gently 
and persistently down into the valley of 
the Rothay, so that a steady rain had 
set in. The Lieutenant did not care 
much how the sky might be clouded 
over, so long as Bell’s face remained 
bright and happy ; but it was quite evi- 
dent she was disappointed, and he in 
vain attempted to reassure her by de- 
claring ‘that these two days had con- 
vinced him that the Lake country was 
the most beautiful in the world. She 
could not foresee then that this very 
gloom, that seemed to mean nothing but 
constant rain, would procure for us that 
evening by far the most impressive 
sight that we encountered during the 
whole of our long summer ramble. 

Our discontent with Loughrigg Fell 
took an odd turn when it discharged 
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itself upon the Duke of Wellington. 
We had grown accustomed to that foolish 
picture of the Waterloo Heroes, in 
which the Duke, in a pair of white 
pantaloons, stands in the attitude of a 
dancing-master, with an idiotic simper 
on his face. All along the road, in 
public-houses, inns, and hotels, we had 
met this desperate piece of decoration on 
the walls, and had only smiled a melan- 
choly smile when we came upon another 
copy. But this particular print seemed 
to be quite offensively ridiculous. If 
Henry the Eighth had been inside these 
long white pantaloons and that tight coat, 
my Lady could not have regarded the 
figure with a severer contempt. We 
picked out enemies among the atten- 
dant generals, just as one goes over an 
album of photographs and has a curious 
pleasure in recording mental likes and 
dislikes produced by unknown faces. 
Somehow all the Waterloo Heroes on 
this evening looked stupid and common- 
place. It seemed a mercy that Napo- 
leon was beaten; but how he had been 
beaten by such a series of gabies and 
nincompoops none of us could make 
out. 

Then the Lieutenant must needs grum- 
ble at the luncheon served up to us. 
It was a good enough luncheon, as 
hotels go ; and even my Lady was moved 
to express her surprise that a young 
man who professed himself able to enjoy 
anything in the way of food, and who 
had told us amusing stories of his fora- 
ging adventures in campaigning time, 
should care whether there were or were 
not lemon and bread-crumbs with a 
mutton cutlet. 

“ Madame,” said the Lieutenant, “ that 
is very well in a campaign, and you are 
glad of anything ; but there is no meri: 
in eating badly-cooked food—none at 
all.” 

“A soldier should not mind such 
trifles,” she said; but she smiled as 
though to say that she agreed with him 
all the same. 

“Well, I think,” said the young 
man, doggedly, “that is no shame that 
anyone should know what is good to 
eat, and that it is properly prepared. 
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It is not any more contemptible than 
dressing yourself in good taste, which is 
a duty you owe to other people. You 
should see our old generals—who are 
very glad of some coarse bread, and a 
piece of sausage, and a tumbler of sour 
wine, when they are riding across a 
country in the war—how they study 
delicate things, and scientific cookery, 
and all that, in Berlin.” 

“And do you follow their example 
when you are at home?” 

“Not always; I have not enough 
time. But when you come to my house 
in Berlin, Madame, you will see what 
luncheon you shall have.” 

“Can’t you tell us about it now ?” 
says Tita. 

“ Pray do,” echoes Bell, after casting 
another reproachful glance at the rain 
out of doors. 

The Lieutenant laughed ; but seeing 
that the women were quite serious, he 
proceeded in a grave and solemn manner 
to instruct them in the art of preparing 
luncheon. 

“First,” said he, “you must have 
Russian black bread and French white 
bread cut into thin slices—but you do not 
use the black bread yet a while ; and you 
must have some good Rhine wine, a little 
warmed if it is in the winter; some 
Bordeaux, a bottle of green Chartreuse, 
and some champagne, if there are 
ladies. Now, for the first, you take a 
slice of the white bread, you put a little 
butter on it, very thin, and then you 
open a pot of real Russian caviare, 
and you put that on the slice of bread 
three-quarters of an inch thick, not less 
than that. You must not taste it by 
little and little, as all English ladies do, 
but eat it boldly, and you will be grate- 
ful. Then half a glass of soft Rhine wine 
—if it is a good Marcobrunner, that is 
excellent. ‘Then you eat one slice of the 
black bread, with butter on it, more 
thick than on the white bread. Then 
you have two, perhaps three, Norwegian 
anchovies ‘i 

“ Would you mind my writing these 
things down ?” says my Lady. 

The Lieutenant of course assents ; 
she produces a small bunch of ivory 
tablets ; and I know the horrible pur- 
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pose that fills her mind as she proceeds 
to jot down this programme. 

“ You must have the caviare and the 
anchovies of real quality, or everything 
is spoiled. With the anchovies you 
may eat the black bread, or the 
white, but I think without butter. 
Then half a glass of Rhine wine——” 

“Those half-glasses of Rhine wine 
are coming in rather often,” remarks 
Bell. 

“ No, Mademoiselle, that is the last 
of the Rhine wine. Next is a thin 
slice of white bread, very thin butter, 
and a very thin slice of Bologna sausage. 
This is optional——” 

“My dear,” I say to Tita, “be sure 
you put down ‘ This is optional !’” 

“With it you have a glass of good 
and soft Bordeaux wine. Then, Madame, 
we come to the reindeer’s tongue. 
This is the pice de résistance, and your 
guests must eat of it just as they have 
their hour for dinner in the evening. 
Also, if they are ladies, they may 
prefer a sparkling wine to the Bordeaux, 
though the Bordeaux is much better. 
And this is the reason :—After the rein- 
deer’s tongue is taken away, and you 
may eat an olive or two, then a pdté de 
” 

“ Stop !” cries one of the party. ~ If 
I have any authority left, I forbid the 
addition to that disastrous catalogue of 
another single item! I will not suffer 
their introduction into the house! Away 
with them !” 

‘« But, my dear friend,” says the Lieu- 
tenant, “it is a good thing to accustom 
yourself to eat the meats of all coun- 
tries—you know not where you may 
find yourself.” 

“Yes,” says Bell, gently, “ one ought 
to learn to like caviare, lest one should 
be thrown on a desert island.” 

“ And why not?” says the persistent 
young man. “ You are thrown on a 
desert island—you catch a sturgeon— 
you take the roe, and you knew how to 
make very good caviare——” 

“But how about the half. glass of 

Rhine wine ?” says my Lady. 

“You cannot have everything in a 
desert island ; but in a town, where you 
have time to study such things ‘ 
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“And where you can order coffins 
for half-past ten,” it is suggested. 

" A good luncheon is a good 
thing.” 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said Bell, 
“the rain has ceased.” 

And so it had. While we had been 
contemplating that imaginary feast, and 
paying no attention to the changes out 
of doors, the clouds had gradually with- 
drawn themselves up the mountains, 
and the humid air showed no more 
slanting lines of rain. But still over- 
head there hung a heavy gloom ; and 
along the wet woods, and on the troubled 


bosom of the lake, and up the slopes of 


the hills, there seemed to lie an ominous 
darkness. Should we reach Grasmere 
in safety? The Lieutenant had the 
horses put to with all speed ; and pre- 
sently Bell was taking us at a rapid 
pace into the wooded gorge that lies 
between Nab Scar and Loughrigg Fell, 
where the gathering twilight seemed 
to deepen with premonitions of a 
storm. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


AT NIGHT ON GRASMERE. 

c who have vuearncd 
With too ) . will here stay a dj 
For the mere sake of truth ; as tis a dilty 
Not of these days, but long ago ’tieas told 
By a cavern wind unto a for st old , 

And thé it the for st told 7 WD a dreai 

Tor sleeping le ke.” 


h na 


much passi 


We drove into the solitude of this deep 
valley without uttering a word. How 
could we tell what the strange gloom 
and silence might portend? Far away 


up the misty and rounded slopes of 


Loughrigg the clouds lay heavy and 
thick, and over the masses of Rydal 
Fell, on the other side of the gorge, an 
ominous darkness brooded. Down here 
in the chasm the trees hung cold and 
limp in the humid air, crushed by the 
long rain. There was no sign of life 
abroad, only that we heard the rushing 
of the river Rothay in among the 
underwood in the channel of the stream. 
There was not even any motion in that 
wild aad gloomy sky, that looked all 
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the stranger that the storm-clouds did 
not move. 

But as we drove on, it seemed to 
become less likely that the rain would 
set in again. The clouds had got 
banked up in great billows of vapour ; 
and underneath them we could see, even 
in the twilight, the forms of the moun- 
tains with a strange distinctness. The 
green of the distant slopes up there 
grew more and more intense, strength- 
ened as it was by long splashes of a 
deep purple where the slate was visible ; 
then the heavy grey of the sky, weigh- 
ing upon the summits of the hills, 

But all this was as nothing to the 
wild and gloomy scene that met our 
view when we came in sight of Rydal 
Water. We scarcely knew the lake we 
had loved of old, in bright days, and 
in sunshine, and blowing rain. Here, 
hidden away among reeds, lay a long 
stretch of dark slate-blue, with no 
streak of white along the shores, no 
ripple off the crags, to show that it was 
water. So perfect was the mirror-like 
surface, that it was impossible to say in 
the gathering gloom where the lake 
ended and the land began. The islands, 
the trees, the fields, and the green 
spaces of the hills, were as dis- 
tinct below as above; and where the 
dark blue of the lake ran in among the 
reeds, no one could make out the line of 
the shore. It was a strange and impres- 
sive scene, this silent lake lying at the 
foot of the hills, and so calm and death- 
like that thé motionless clouds of the 
sky lay without a tremor on the sheet 
of glass. This was not the Rydal 
Water we had been hoping to see, but 
a solitary and enchanted lake, struck 
silent and still by the awful calmness of 
the twilight and the presence of the 
lowering clouds. 

We got down from the phaeton. The 
horses were allowed to walk quietly on, 
with Tita in charge, while we ,sauntered 
along the winding road, by the side of 
this sombre sheet of water. There was 
no more fear of rain. There was a firmness 
about the outlines, of the clouds that 
became more marked as the dusk fell. 
But although the darkness was coming 
on apace, we did not hasten our steps 
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much. When should we ever again see 
such a picture as this, the like of which 
Bell, familiar with the sights and sounds 
of the district from her childhood, had 
never seen before ? 

What I have written above conveys 
nothing of the impressive solemnity 
and majesty of this strange sight as we 
saw it; and indeed I had resolved, 
before entering the Lake district, to 
leave out of the jottings of a mere 
holiday traveller any mention of scenes 
which have become familiar to the 
world through the imperishable and 
unapproachable descriptions of the great 
masters who lived and wrote in these 
regions. But such jottings must be 
taken for what they are worth—the 
hasty record of hasty impressions ; and 
how could our little party have such a 
vision vouchsafed to them without at 
least noting it down as an incident of 
their journey ! 

We walked on in the darkness. The 
slopes of Nab Scar had become invisible. 
Here and there a white cottage glim- 
mered out from the roadside ; and Bell 
knew the name of every one of them, 
and of the people who used to occupy 
them. 

“How surprised some of our friends 
would be,” she said to Tita, “if we 
were to call on them to-night, and walk 
in without saying a word.” 

“They would take you for a banshee,” 
said my Lady, “on such an evening as 
this. Get up, Bell, and let us drive on. 
I am beginning to shiver—whether with 
fright or with cold I don’t know.” 

So we got into the phaeton again, 
and sent the horses forward. We drove 
along the broad road which skirts the 
reedy and shallow end of Rydal Water, 
and entered the valley of the stream 
which comes flowing through the trees 
from Grasmere. It was now almost 
dark; and the only sound we could 
hear was that of the stream plashing 
along its rocky bed. By and by, a 
glimmer of yellow light was observed 
in front; and Bell having announced 
that this was the Prince of Wales 
hotel, we were soon within its comfort- 
able precincts. In passing we had gota 
glimpse of a dark steel-grey lake lying 
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amid grey mists and under sombre hills 
—that was all we knew as yet of Gras- 
mere. 

But about an hour afterwards, when 
we had dined, the Lieutenant came back 
from the window at which we had been 
standing for a minute or two, and 
said— 

“ Mademoiselle, 
cation for you.” 

Mademoiselle looked up. 

“Tf you will go to the window 

Bell rose and went directly. 

“T know,” said my Lady, with a well- 
affected sigh. “The night has cleared 
up—there is starlight or moonlight, or 
something, and I suppose we shall have 
to go out in a boat to please these 
foolish young people. But I think you 
will be disappointed this time, Count 
von Rosen.” 

“Why, Madame ?” 

“This is a respectable hotel. Do 
you think they would give you a boat? 
Now if there was some old lady to be 
cajoled, I daresay you would suc- 
ceed , 

“Oh, you do think we cannot get a 
boat? I do not suppose there is any 
trouble about that, if only Mademoiselle 
cares about going on the lake. Perhaps 
she does not—but you must see how 
beautiful is this lake at present.” 

The idea of Bell not wishing to go 
out on Grasmere—at any hour of the 
night—so long as there was a yellow 
moon rising over the dusky heights of 
Silver Home! The girl was all in a 
flutter of delight when she returned 
from the window—anxious that we 
should all see Grasmere under these fine 
conditions, just as if Grasmere belonged 
to her. And the Lieutenant, having 
gone outside for a few minutes, returned 
with the information that a boat was 
waiting for us. There was no triumph 
in his face—no exultation ; and it never 
occurred to anyone to ask whether this 
young Uhlan had secured the boat by 
throwing the owner of it into tHe lake. 
The women were quite satisfied to accept 
all the pleasant things he brought them, 
and never stopped to inquire by what 
tyrannical or disgraceful means the 
young Prussian had succeeded in his fell 
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endeavours. But at all events he man- 
aged to keep out of the police-office. 

Asa matter of fact, the boat was not 
only waiting when Tita and Bell, having 
dressed for the purpose, came down- 
stairs, but was supplied with all manner 
of nice cushions, plaids, rugs, and a guitar- 
case. The women showed a good deal 
of trepidation in stepping into the frail 
craft, which lay under the shadow of a 
small jetty ; but once out in the open 
lake, we found sufficient light around 
us, and Bell, pulling her grey and 
woollen shawl more tightly around her, 
turned to look at the wonders of Gras- 
mere which she had not seen for many 
years. 

It was a pleasant night. All the 
hills and woods on the other side of the 
lake seemed for the most part in a black 
shadow ; but out here the moonlight 
dwelt calmly on the water, and lit up 
the wooded islands further down, and 
shone along the level shores. As we 
went out into the silent plain, the win- 
dows of the hotel grew smaller and 
smaller, until in the distance we could 
see them but as minute points of orange 
fire that glittered down on the black 
surface below. Then, in the perfect still- 
ness of the night—as the measured 
sound of the rowlocks told of our pro- 
gress, and the moonlight shone on the 
gleaming blades of the oars—we were 
all at once startled by a loud and 
hissing noise, that caused Tita to utter 
a slight cry of alarm. 

We had run into a great bed of 
water-weeds, that was all—a tangled 
mass of water-lily leaves, with millions 
of straight horsetails. rising from the 
shallow lake. We pushed on. The 
horsetails went down before the prow 
of the boat; but all around us tlie 
miniature forest remained erect. The 
moonlight sparkled on the ripples that 
we sent circling out through those 
perpendicular lines. And then the Lieu- 
tenant called out a note of warning, and 
Bell plunged her oars in the water just 
in time, for we had nearly run down 
two swans that were fast asleep in 
among the tall weeds. 

We forsook this shallower end of the 
lake, and, with seme more hissing of 


horsetails, pushed out and into the 
world of moonlight and still water ; 
and then, as Tita took the oars, and just 
dipped them now and again to give us 
a sense of motion, Bell rested her guitar 
on her knee and began to sing to us. 
What should she sing under the soli- 
tude of the hills, when all our laughter 
of dinner-time was over, and we were as 
silent as the lake itself? There was 
not even a breath of wind stirring ; and 
it was in a very low voice, with some- 
thing of a tremor in it, that Bell began 
to accompany the faint touching of the 
guitar. 


“lve heard the lilting at our ewe-milking,”’ 


she sang, and her voice was so low 

and tremulous that Tita forgot to dip 

the oars into the water, that she might 
listen to the girl. 

** Lasses a lilting before the break o’ day, 

But now they are moaning on ijka green 

loaning— 

The Flowers 0’ the Forest are a’ wede awav.” 
Had Grasmere ever listened to a more 
pathetic ballad, or to a tenderer voice ? 
lt was as well, perhaps, that the Lieu- 
tenant could not see Bell’s face; for as 
she sang the last verse— 

** We hear nae mair lilting at our ewe-milking ; 
Women and bairns are heartless and wae ; 
Sighing and moaning on ilka green loaning— 
‘i he Flowers o’ the Forest are a’ wede away,” 

—there was a sort of indistinctness in 
her nutes; and when the Lieutenant 
said that it was the finest English song 
that he had yet heard, and that the 
air was so very different from most of 
the old English tunes, she could not 
answer him for a minute or two. 

But when she did answer him, fancy 
our astonishment ! 

“It isn’t English,” she said, with just 
a trace of contempt in her tone. “ When 
did you find the English able to write 
a song or an air like that?” 

“Grant me patience!” cries my 
Lady, with a fine theatrical appeal to the 
moonlight overhead. “ This girl, because 
she was born in Westmoreland, claims 
the possession of everything north of 
the ‘Trent.” 

“Are not you also English, Made- 
moiselle ?” says the Lieutenant. 
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“T belong to the North Country,” 
says Bell proudly ; “and we are all the 
same race up here.” 

Now you should have seen how this 
cue was seized by the Lieutenant. The 
boy had about as much knowledge of 
the colonization of this country as most 
youths pick up at schools; but the 
manner in which he twisted it about to 
suit the wild and audacious statement 
that Bell had uttered was truly alarming. 
Before we knew where we were, we 
were plunged into the history of Strath- 
clyde, and invited to consider the con- 
sistency of character that must have 
prevailed in the great Welsh kingdom 
that stretched from Dumbarton to Ches- 
ter. We had also some pleasant little 
excursions into Bernicia and Deira, with 
abundance of proof that the Lowland 
Scotch speak the best English now 
going —a piece of information which we 
accepted with meekness. We were 
treated to a recapitulation of the settle- 
ments of the Angles, together with a 
learned disquisition on the aims of Ida. 
This was all very well. It passed the 
time. Bell thought she was firmly 
established in her position. Her tra- 
ditional reverence for the “ North Coun- 
try” and all its belongings had, it 
turned out, some definite historical justi- 
fication. She had a right to claim the 
songs of the Lowland Scotch ; was she 
not herself of that favoured race? At 
length, Queen Tita burst into a merry 
fit of laughter ! 

“T don’t know what you mean to 
prove, Count von Rosen,” she said ; “you 
prove so much, At one time you insist 
that Bell is Scotch ; at another time you 
show us that she must be Welsh, if all 
the people in Strathclyde were Welsh. 
But look at her, and what becomes of 
all the theories? There is no more 
English girl in all England than our 
Bell.” 

“That is no harm said of her,” re- 
plied the Lieutenant, abandoning all 
his arguments at once. 

“1 suppose I am English,” said 
Bell, obstinately, “but IL am North 
Country English.” 7 

Nobody could dispute that; and 
doubtless the Lieutenant considered 


that Bell’s division of this realm into 
districts mapped out in her imagina- 
tion was of much more importance 
than the idle inquiries of historians 
into the German occupation of England. 

Then we pulled away over to the 
island, and round underneath the 
shadows of its firs, and back through 
the clear moonlight to the small jetty 
of the hotel. We entered the warm 
and comfortable building. The folks 
who had been dining had all gone int» 
the drawing-room ; but neither my Lady 
nor Bell seemed inclined to venture 
in among the strangers ; and so we pro- 
cured a private sitting-room, in whicl), 
by good luck, there was a piano. 

The Lieutenant sat down. 

“Madame,” he said, “ what shall I 
play to you? It is not since that I was 
at Twickenham I have touched a piano 
—oh, that is very bad English, I know, 
but I cannot help it.” 

“Sing the rataplan song that Bell 
was humming the other day,” said Tita. 
“ You two shall sing it—you shall be 
the old sergeant, and Bell the daughter 
of the regiment.” 

“Yes, I can sing it,” he said ; “ but 
to play it—that I cannot do. It is too 
fine for my thick fingers.” 

And so he gave way to Bell, who 
played the accompaniment dexterously 
enough, and sang with a will. You 
would have fancied that the camp was 
really her birthplace, and that she was 
determined to march with the foremost, 
as the good song says. ‘The Lieutenant 
had not half the martial ardour of the 
girl, who was singing of fire and 
slaughter, of battle and sudden death, 
as though she had been the eldes* 
daughter of one of the kings of her 
native Strathclyde. And then, when 
she had finished that performance, it 
needed only the least suggestion of the 
Lieutenant to get her to sing Maria’s 
next song,  Ciascun lo dice,” so that you 
would have thought she had theyspirit 
of the whole regiment within her. It 
is not a proper song. ‘The brave 
Eleventh was doubtless a very gallant 
regiment ; but why should they have 
taught their daughter to glorify their 
frightening of landlords, their flirta- 
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tions, their fierce flying hither and 
thither, like the famous Jiiger that 
followed Holk? This is the regiment, 
Maria tells you, that fears nothing, but 
whom all men fear. This is the regi- 
ment beloved of women ; for is not each 
soldier sure to become a Ficld-Marshal ? 
The Lieutenant laughed at the warlike 
glow of her singing, but he was mightily 
pleased, for all that. She was fit to be 
a soldier’s wife—this girl with the 
mantling colour in her cheek, and the 
brave voice and gallant mien. With 
colours in her cap, and a drum slung 
round her neck—with all the fathers 
of the regiment petting her, and prov) 
of her, and ready to drive the soul out 
of the man who spoke a rude word to 
her—with her arch ways, and her frank 
bearing, and her loyal and loving regard 
for the brave Eleventh—why, Bell, for 
the moment, was really Maria, and as 
bright and as fearless as any Maria that 
ever sang “rataplan!” Queen Tita 
was pleased too, but she was bound to 
play the part of the stately Marchioness. 
With an affectionate pat on the shoulder, 
she told Bell she mustn’t sing any more 
of these soldier-songs; they were not 
improving songs. With which—just 
as if she had been ordered by the 
Marchioness to leave the brave Eleventh 
—Pell began to sing the plaintive and 
touching “ Convien partir.” Perhaps 
we may have heard it better sung at 
Drury Lane. The song is known in 
Covent Garden. But if you had heard 
Bell sing it this night—with her lover 
sitting quite silent and embarrassed 
with a shame-faced pleasure, and with 
a glimmer of moonlight on Grasmere 
visible through the open window—you 
might have forgiven the girl for her 
mistakes. 

A notion may have crossed my 
Lady’s mind that it was very hard on 
Arthur that Bell should in his absence 
have been singing these soldier-songs 
with so much obvious enjoyment. 
Was it fair that this young Uhlan 
should flutter his martial scarlet and 
blue and gold before the girl’s eyes, and 
dazzle her with romantic pictures of a 
soldier’s life? What chance had the 
poor law-student, coming out from his 


. English youth ? 
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dingy chambers in the Temple, with 
bewildered eyes, and pale face, and 
the funereal costume of the ordinary 
We know how girls 
are attracted by show, how their 
hearts are stirred by the passing of 
a regiment with music playing and 
colours flying. The padded uniform 
may enclose a nut-shell sort of heart, 
aud the gleaming helmet or the impos- 
ing busby may surmount the feeblest 
sort of brain that could with decency 
have been put within a human skull ; 
but what of that? Each featherbed 
warrior who rides from Knightsbridge 
to Whitehall, and from Whitehall to 
Knightsbridge, is gifted with the glo- 
rious traditions of great armies and 
innumerable campaigns ; and in a ball- 
room the ass in scarlet is a far more at- 
tractive spectacle than the wise man in 
black. Perhaps Arthur was not the 
most striking example that might have 
been got to add point to the contrast ; 
but if any such thoughts were running 
through Queen Tita’s mind, you may be 
sure that her sympathies were awakened 
for a young man whose chances of mar- 
rying Bell were becoming more and 
more nebulous. 

And then my Lady sat down to the 
piano, and condescended to play for us 
a few pieces, with a precision and a 
delicacy of fingering which were far re- 
moved from Bell’s performances in that 
way. I suppose you young fellows who 
read this would have regarded with in- 
difference the dark-eyed little matron 
who sat there and unravelled the intri- 
cacies of the most difficult music. You 
would have kept all your attention for 
the girl who stood beside her; and you 
would have preferred the wilder and 
less finished playing of Bell, simply 
because she had fine eyes, pretty hair, 
a wholesome English pleasantness and 
frankness, and a proud and gracious 
demeanour. Lut a few years hence 
you may come to know better. You 
may get to understand the value of the 
quiet and unobtrusive ways of a woman 
who can look after a household, and 
busy herself with manifold charities, 
and bring up her children well and 
scrupulously, and yet have a tender 
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smile for the vagaries of young folks 
like yourselves. And then, if it is 
your excellent fortune to have with 
you so gentle and fearless and honest a 
companion—if your own life seems to 
be but the half of the broader and fuller 
existence that abides beneath your roof 
—you may do worse than go down on 
your knees and thank God who has 
blessed your house with the presence of 
a good wife and a good mother. 

Tales shall not be told out of school. 
We may have sat a little late that night. 
We were harming no one by so doing, 
except ourselves; and if our health 
suffered by such late hours, we were 
prepared to let it suffer. For the fact 
was, we drifted into talk about our 
Surrey home; and now that seemed 
so far away-—and it seemed so long 
since we had been there—that the 
most ordinary details of our bygone 
life in the south had grown _pic- 
turesqgue. And from that Tita began 
to recall the names of the people she 
had known in the Lake district, in the 
old time, when Bell was but a girl, 
running about the valleys and hill-sides 
like a young goat. That, too, carried 
us back a long way, until it seemed as if 
we had drifted into a new generation of 
things that knew nothing of the good 
old times that were. There was a trifle 
of regret imported into this conversa- 
tion—why, no one could tell ; but when 
we broke up for the night, Tita’s face 
vas rather saddened, and she did not 
follow Bell when the girl called to her 
to look at the beautiful night outside, 
where the rapidly-sinking moon had 
given place to a host of stars that 
twinkled over the black gulf of Gras- 
mere, 

It is no wonder that lovers love the 
starlight, and the infinite variety and 
beauty and silence of the strange dark- 
ness. Dut folks who have got beyond 
that period do not care so much to meet 
the mystery and the solemnity of the 
night. They may have experiences 
they would rather not recall. Who 
can tell what bitterness and grievous 
heart-wringing are associated with the 
wonderful peace and majesty of the 
throbbing midnight sky? The strong 
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man, with all his-strength fled from 
him, has gone out in his utter misery, 
and cried, “ Oh, God, save my wife to 
me!” And the young mother, with 
her heart breaking, has looked up into 
the great abyss, and cried, “Oh, God, 
give me back my baby !” and all the 
answer they have had was the silence 
of the winds and the faint and distant 
glimmer of the stars. They do not 
care any more to meet the gaze of 
those sad, and calm, and impenetrable 
eyes, 
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Not birth, my love, no no 
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The love once ours, but ours long hours ago.” 
WE stood at the open window, my Lady, 
Bell, and I, with the calm lake lying 
before us as darkly blue as the heart of 
a bell-flower, and with the hills on the 
other side grown gray, and green, and 
hazy in the morning sunlight. Bell had 
brought us thither. The Lieutenant was 
outside, and we could hear him talking 
to some one, although he had no idea of 
our presence. Was it fair to steal a 
march on the young fellow, and seek to 
learn something of the method by which 
he became familiarly acquainted with 
every man, woman, and child we met on 
our journey? In such matters I look to 
Tita for guidance. If she says a certain 
thing is proper, it is proper. And at 
this moment she was standing just in- 
side the curtains, listening, with a great 
amusement on her face, to the sounds 
which reached us from below. 
“Ay, ah wur born in eighteen hunderd 
—that’s a long time ago—a long time 
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ago,” said a quavering old voice, that 
was sometimes interrupted by a fit of 
asthmatic coughing; “and you don’t 
remember the great comet—the comet 
of eighteen hunderd an’ eleven? No! 
See that now! And ah wur a boy at 
that time ; but I can remember the great 
comet of eighteen hunderd an’ eleven 
—I remember it well, now—and ah wur 
born in eighteen hunderd. How long 
ago is that, now?” 

“Why, that’s easily counted,” said the 
Lieutenant ; “that’s seventy-one years 
ago. But you look as hale and as fresh 
as a man of forty.” 

“ Seventy-one—ay, that it is—and 
you don’t remember the comet of 
eighteen hunderd an’ eleven?” 

“No, I don’t. But how have you 
kept your health and your colour all 
this time? That is the air of the moun- 
tains gives you this good health, I sup- 
ose.” 

“Lor bless ye, ah don’t belong to 
these parts. No. Ah wur born in the 
New Forest, in eighteen hunderd— 
Ringwood, that’s the place—that’s in 
the New Forest, a long way from eear. 
Do ye know Ringwood ?” 

“ No.” 

** Nor Poole?” 

te Nc “a 

“Lor bless ye! 
Poole! 

“No.” 

“Bless my soul! Never been to 
Poole ? There now! And you don’t 
know Southampton, where all the ships 
are !—ay, a famous sight o’ ships, I can 
tell ye. And you've never been to South- 
ampton—Lor bless ye, you ain’t much 
of a traveller! But there now, ain't 
you a Frenchman?” 

“ No.” 

“Go along with you! Not a French- 
man? An’ you don’t know Poole? It’s 
a big place, Poole, and ah reckon it’s 
grown bigger now, for it’s many a year 
ago since ah wur there. When ah wur 
a boy—that’s many a year ago—for 
ah remember well the great comet, in 
eighteen hunderd an’ eleven—you don't 
remember that? No! God bless my 
soul, you're only a boy yet-—and ah wur 
born seventy year ago—and when ah 


Never been to 
Do ye know Southampton ?” 
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went up to Lunnon, ah wur such a 
simple chap !” 

We could hear the old man laughing 
and chuckling, until a fit of coughing 
seized him, and then he proceeded :— 

“Ah wur taking a bridle down to my 
mahster, and what’s the bridge you go 
over? Dear me, dear me! my memory 
isn’t as good as it once was z 

And at this point the old man stopped, 
and puzzled, and hesitated about the 
name of the bridge, until the Lieutenant 
besought him never to mind that, but to 
go on with his story. But no. He 
would find out the name of the bridge ; 
and after having repeated twenty times 
that he was born in 1800, and could 
remember the comet of 1811, he hit 
upon the name of Blackfriars. 

“An’ there wur a chap standin’ there, 
as come up to me and asked me if I 
would buy a silk handkerchief from 
him. He had two of ’em—Lor bless 
ye, you don’t know what rare good 
handkerchiefs we had then—white, you 
know, wi’ blue spots on ’em—they’re 
all gone out now, for it’s many a year 
ago. And that chap he thought ah’d 
bin sellin’ a oss ; and he made up to me, 
and he took me into a small public-’ouse 
close by, and says he, ‘ Ah’ll be sworn a 
smart young fellow like you ‘Il ave a 
tidy bit o’ money in your pocket.’ An’ 
ah wur a smart young fellow then, as he 
said, but, God bless you, that’s many a 
year ago; an’ now, would you believe it, 
that chap got five shillins out o’ me for 
two of his handkerchiefs—he did in- 
deed, as sure as I’m alive. Wasn’t 
ita shame to take in a poor country 
chap as wur up doing a job for his 
mahster ?” 

“ Five shillings for two silk handker- 
chiefs with blue spots?” said the Lieu- 
tenant. “Why, it was you who did 
swindle that poor man. It is you that 
should be ashamed. And you took away 
the bridle safe?” 

“Ay, ah wur goin’ down to Win- 
chester. Do ye know Winchester?” 

* No.” 

“Ha,ha,ha! Ahthought not! No, 
nor Poole? Have you ever been to 
Bristol—there now !” 

“ My dear friend, there are few men 
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so great travellers as you have been. 
You should not boast of it.” 

“ But, Lor bless ye, don’t ye know the 
ships at Poole? And Winchester — 
that’s a fine town, too, is Winchester. 
Ah’d a month at Winchester when ah 
wur a young man.” 

“A month! What do you mean by 
that?” 

“Yes, that ah did. Lor, they were 
far stricter then than they are now.” 

“But what was this month you are 
speaking about ?” 

“Ton’t ye know what a month in 
jail is for ketchin a rabbit ?” 

“Oh, it was a rabbit, was it?” 

The wicked old man laughed and 
chuckled again. 

“Ay,” said he, “ah got one month for 
ketchin one rabbit, but if they’d ’ave 
gien me a month for every rabbit and 
hare as ah’ve ketched, Lor bless ye !— 
you young fellows now-a-days know 
nothin’! You're simple chaps, that’s 
what it is! Have you ever heard of the 
great comet of eighteen hunderd an’ 
eleven? There now! And the crowds 
as come out to see it—stretchin’ out— 
long—jest as it might be the long gown 
as mothers put on young things when 
they’re carried about—and that wur in 
eighteen ’underd an’ eleven. But I’m 
gettin’ old now, and stiff—and them 
rheumatics they do trouble one so when 
they come on bad in the night-time. 
I’m not what I was at your age—you'll 
be thirty now, or forty mayhap ?” 

“‘ Nearer thirty.” 

“Ah never ’ad so much hair as you— 
it wur never the fashion to wear hair on 
the face at that time.” 

* And you followed the fashion, of 
course, When you were a young fellow, 
and went courting the girls. Yes?” 

This hint seemed to wake up the old 
man into a high state of glee; and as he 
began to tell of his exploits in this 
direction, he introduced so many un- 
necessary ejaculations into his talk that 
my Lady somewhat hastily withdrew, 
dragging Bell with her. The old rogue 
outside might have been with our army 
in Flanders, to judge by the force of 
his conversation; and the stories that 
he told of his wild adventures in such 


distant regions as Poole and Southamp- 
ton showed that his memory treasured 
other recollections than that of the 
1811 comet. How the conversation 
ended I do not know; but by and by 
Von Rosen came in to breakfast. 

It is a shame for two women to have 
a secret understanding between them, 
and look as if they could scarcely keep 
from smiling, and puzzle a bashful 
young man by enigmatical questions. 

‘‘ Madame,” said the Lieutenant, at 
last, ‘lam very stupid. I cannot make 
out what you mean.” 

* And neither can she,” observes one 
who hates to see a worthy young man 
bothered by two artful women. “ Her 
joke is like the conundrum that was so 
good that the man who made it, after 
trying for two years and a half to find 
out what it meant, gave it up and cut 
his throat. Don’t you heed them. Cut 
the salad, like a good fellow, and let Bell 
put in the oil, and the vinegar, and what 
not. Now, if that girl would only take 
out a patent for her salad-dressing, 
we should all be rolling in wealth 
directly.” 

“ T should call it the Nebuchadnezzar,” 
said Bell. 

My Lady pretended not to hear that 
remark, but she was very angry; and 
all desire of teasing the Lieutenant had 
departed from her face, which was 
serious and reserved. Young people 
must not play pranks with Scripvure 
names, in however innocent a fashion. 

“It isa very good thing to have salad 
at breakfast,” said the Lieutenant ; “ al- 
though it is not customary in your 
country. It is very fresh, very pleasant, 
very wholesome in the morning. Now, 
if one were to eat plenty of salad, and 
live in this good mountain-air, one might 
live a long time——” 

“One might live to remember the 
comet of eighteen ’underd an’ eleven,” 
observed Bell, with her eyes cast down. 

The Lieutenant stared for a moment ; 
and then he burst into a roar of 
laughter. 

“T have discovered the joke,” he 
cried. “Itis that you did listen to that 
old man talking tome. Oh, he was a 
very wicked old person——” 


, 
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And here, all at once, Von Rosen 
stopped. A great flush of red sprung 
to the young fellow’s face—he was evi- 
dently contemplating with dismay the 
possibility of my Lady having overheard 
all the dragoon-language of the old man. 

“We heard only up to a certain 
point,” says Madame, sedately. “ When 
he began to be excited, Bell and I with- 
drew.” 

The Lieutenant was greatly relieved. 
The septuagenarian was not a nice person 
for ladies to listen to. Indeed, in one 
direction he was amply qualified to have 
written a“ Dialogue between a Man and 
aCat: being a discussion as to which would 
like to use the most bad language when the 
tail of the latter is trodden upon.” Such 
an essay would be instructive in results, 
but objectionable in tone. 

All this while we had heard nothing 
of Arthur. That morning, when Tita 
sent down to inquire if there were any 
letters for us at the post-office and found 
there were none, she must needs send 
an urgent telegram to Twickenham, to 
see if the young man’s parents knew 
anything of his whereabouts. Of course 
they could not possibly know. Doubt- 
less he was on his way to Carlisle. Per- 
haps we should have the pleasure of 
meeting him in Edinburgh. 

But this indefinite postponement of 
the coming of Arthur was a grievous 
irritation to the Lieutenant. It was no 
relief to him that his rival was disposed 
to remain absent. The very odd posi- 
tion in which he was now placed made 
him long for any result that would put 
an end to his suspense ; and I think he 
was as anxious about seeing Arthur as 
any of us,—that is to say, presuming 
Arthur to be certain to come sooner or 
later. If it should happen that the dog- 
cart had been upset—but there is no 
use in speculating on the horrible selfish- 
ness that enters into the hearts of young 
men who are in love and jealous. 

All these things and many more the 
young Prussian revealed to the sympa- 
thetic silence of Grasmere and the fair 
green mountains around, as he and I 
set out for a long walk. The women 
had gone to pay visits in the village and 
its neighbourhood. It seemed a pity to 
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waste so beautiful a day in going into a 
series of houses ; but my Lady was in- 
exorable whenever she established to 
her own satisfaction that she owed a 
certain duty. 

The Lieutenant bade Bell good-bye 
with a certain sadness in his tone. 
He watched them go down the white 
road, in the glare of the sunshine, and 
then he turned with a listless air to 
set out on his pilgrimage into the hills. 
Of what avail was it that the lake out 
there shone a deep and calm blue under 
the clear sky, that the reflection of the 
wooded island was perfect as the per- 
fect mirror, and .that the far hills had 
drawn around them a thin tremulous 
veil of silver gauze under the strong 
heat of the sun? The freshness of the 
morning — when a light breeze blew 
over from the west, and stirred the 
reeds of the lake, and awoke a white 
ripple in by the shore—had no effect in 
brightening up his face. Ile was so 
busy talking of Bell, and of Arthur, and 
of my Lady, that it was with a serene 
unconsciousness he allowed himself to 
be led away from the lake into the 
lonely regions of the hills. 

Even a hardy young Uhlan finds his 
breath precious when he is climbing a 
steep green slope, scrambling up shelves 
of loose earth and slate, and clinging 
on to bushes to help him in his ascent. 
There were interruptions in this flow of 
lovers’ complainings. After nearly an 
hour’s climbing, Von Rosen had walked 
and talked Bell out of his head; and 
as he threw himself ona slope of Rydal 
Fell, and pulled out a flask of sherry 
and his cigar-case, he laughed aloud, 
and said— 

“No, I had no notion we were so 
high. Hee! that is a view—one does 
not see that often in my country—all 
houses and men swept away—you are 
alone in the world—and all around is 
nothing but mountains and lakes.” 

Indeed, there was away towards the 
south a network of hill and water that 
no one but Bell would have picked to 
pieces for us—-thin threads of silver 
lying in long valleys, and mounds upon 
mounds rising up into the clear blue 
sky that sloped down to the white line 
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of the sea. Coniston we could make 
out, and Windermere we knew. Esth- 
waite we guessed at ; but of what avail 
was guessing, when we came to that 
wild and beautiful panorama beyond 
and around ? 

The Lieutenant’s eyes went back to 
Grasmere. 

“ How long is it you think Madame 
will pay her visits ?” 

“Till the afternoon, probably. They 
will lunch with some of their friends.” 

“ And we—do we climb any more 
mountains }” 

“This is not a mountain—it is a hill. 
We shall climb or go down again, just 
as you please.” 

“There is nothing else to do but to 
wait if we go down?” 

“T suppose you mean waiting for the 
ladies to return—no; our going down 
won’t bring them back a minute the 
sooner.” 

“ Then—let us go on, anywhere.” 

We had a long, aimless, and devious 
wandering that day among the grassy 
slopes and peaks of Rydal Fell, until 
we at length came down by the gorge 
through which Rydal Beck plunges, foam- 
ing into the valley below. Wherever 
we went, the Lieutenant seemed chiefly 
to be concerned in marking out the chief 
places of beauty which we should bring 
the women to see on the morrow—as 
if Bell did not know Rydal Beck and 
all its falls as well as she knew Walton 
Heath. And then we got down the 
winding road by Rydal Mount, and 
walked leisurely back by Rydal Water 
to Grasmere. 

What was this that confronted us as 
we went into the hotel, and went for- 
ward to the large windows? The sun 
was lying brightly on the hills, and the 
lake, and the garden in front of us; 
and on the lawn—which was a blaze 
of bright colour—three figures stood, 
throwing jet-black shadows on the green. 
Von Rosen stared, as well he might 
stare. For there were Bell and Tita, 
engaged in earnest and interesting talk 
with a young man ; and the young man 

was Arthur. 

For a second or two the Lieutenant 
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did not utter a word ; but presently he 
remarked, with a fine affectation of care- 
lessness— 

“Have they had lunch, do you 
think ?” 

“Let us go and see,” I say; and so 
our Uhlan stalks gloomily out into the 
garden. 

Our appearance seemed to cause great 
embarrassment to the party on the 
lawn. Arthur, with a flush on his face, 
greeted us stiffly; and then he sud- 
denly turned to Queen Tita, and con- 
tinued his talk with her in an osten- 
tatiously impressive manner, as though 
he would give us to understand that he 
would take no more notice of us. Bell, 
apparently, had been rather left out in 
the cold. Perhaps she was a little 
vexed—for even the most amiable of 
girls have their notions of pride—and 
so what must she do but immediately 
turn to the Lieutenant and ask him with 
much friendliness all about his fore- 
noon’s ramble. 

If thankfulness, and kindliness, and 
all the modest and grateful respect of 
love were ever written ona young man’s 
face, they dwelt in the eyes of our 
Uhlan as he was almost struck dumb 
by this signal mark of Bell’s con- 
descension. He took no great advantage 
of the permission accorded to him. He 
did not seek to draw her away. In fact, 
after telling Mademoiselle, with his eyes 
cast down, that he hoped she would 
come next day to see all that we had 
seen, he placed the burden of expla- 
nation on me, who would rather have 
sat in the back benches and looked from 
a distance at this strange comedy. 

But the effect upon Arthur of this 
harmless’ conduct of Bell’s was what 
might have been expected. When we 
turned to go into the hotel for luncheon, 
he was talking in rather a loud way, 
with a fine assumption of cynicism. He 
had not much to tell of his adventures, 
for the reason of his coming up so late 
was merely that the cob had gone a 
little lame, and had been brought with 
some care to Kendal, where it was to 
have a couple of days’ rest—but his 
conversation took far wider sweeps than 
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that. The climax of it came when we 
were sitting at table. All this time the 
lad had not addressed a word to Bell; 
but now he suddenly observed— 

“ You remember that song of Lover's 
you used to sing, about the white sails 
flowing ?” 

« Yes,” said Bell—she had often sung 
it to him at his own request. 

“It is a pretty song,” said he, with 
rather a ghastly smile; “ but I heard a 
version of it the other night that I 
thought was a good deal truer. Shall I 
try to repeat the verses?” 

‘Yes, do,” says Queen Titania, with 
no great cordiality in her tone. She 
half anticipated what was coming. 

“This is the first verse,” said the 
young man, glancing rather nervously 
at Bell, and then instantly withdrawing 
his eyes :— 


“ What will you do, love, whew Taina Hag, 
With white s ils flowing, the seas b 
What will you do, love, when wares divide us. 


A nd friends may chide us, for being fond?” 


© When 
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Afur abiding, Ill think anew . 
And I'll take another devoted 7 ver, 
And I'll kiss him as I kissed you.” 
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and Tricnds are 


A frightful silence prevailed. We all 
of us knew that the reckless young man 
was rushing on self-destruction. Could 
he have devised a more ingenious method 
of insulting Bell? He proceeded : — 


‘* What will you do, love, if distant tidings 
Thy fond confidings should undermine ? 
And I abiding ‘neath sultry skies 
Should think other eyes were as briglit 
as thine /” 


** Ah, joyful chance! If guilt or shame 
Were round thy name, could I be true ? 
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For I'd take the occasion, without much 
persuasion, 
To have another flirtation—that’s what 
, do ” 


If there are angels who watch over 
the fortunes of unhappy lovers, surely 
they must have wept at this moment. 
These foolish verses—and another one 
which fear of my Lady prevents my 
publishing here—were the actual out- 
come of all the rebellious thoughts 
that had been rankling in his mind like 
poison during these last few days. Along 
the lonely highway, this was the devil’s 
dirge he had been crooning to himself. 
He had fed on its unholy bitterness as 
he sat in remote inns, and pictured to 
himself, with a fierce satisfaction, the 
scene in which he would recite the 
lines to Bell, before the whole of us. 

And now the deed was done. He 
sat silent for a moment; and we were 
all of ussilent. A waiter said, “Sherry, 
sir?” behind his ear, and he started. 
And then Queen Tita turned to Von 
Rosen, and asked him if he had seen 
Rydal Mount. 

It was a pitiable thing. In public 
life a man may force himself into the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer, or 
some such office, by departing into a 
Cave of Adullam and marshalling the 
discontented around him; but in love 
affairs, how is a man to protit by an 
exhibition of angry passion and reck- 
lessness? Force is of no avail, threaten- 
ing is as idle as the wind. And there 
was something even more cruel than 
threateninz in this recitation of the 
young man’s, as only those who were 
familiar with our life in Surrey could 
understand. What might come of it 
no one could tell. 


[Note by Queen Titania.—I am no judge of what ought to be placed before the public—I 
leave that to those whose sense of good taste and proper Seeling is probably better than 


mine. But if these most 
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Lieutenant—or would have done so if 
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It is all very well for a stupid young man to say such things in a 


fit of ungovernable rage ; but what 1 know is that Bell cried very much about it, when she spoke 


to me about it afterwards. 
said a word. 
thought of his very pretty conduct. 


And both my husband and Count von Rosen sat still, and never 
If J had been a man, I think I should have told Arthur very plainly what I 
But I suppose they considered it a jest; 
frequently found that the notions of gentlemen about what is humorous are a Little pec 


for I have 
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t liar. 


To he continued. 





NOVELS AND THEIR TIMES. 


How far imaginative literature influ- 
ences its age, and how far it is acted 
upon by the spirit of its time, is a sub- 
ject of curious inquiry. It may be that 
there is a balance of power; an equal 
force exerted in the motive and the 
reflex action ; itis certain that, however 
original a new work may appear, either 
in construction or thought, it must be a 
consequence of other preceding works— 
of pre-existing thought, either spoken or 
written. Itmay take-a shape so new 
as to startle mankind, it may be gene- 
rally proclai med a new creation ; but in 
the region of thought, as in the world 
of matter, creation is development, and 
every new-born idea has its necessary 
ancestry; if it have sufficient power 
within itself it becomes reproductive, 
and has also its necessary descendants : 
Homer, though he be called the first 
poet, had heard other songs before his 
own were sung, and the germs of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey exist in a remote 
antiquity. Out of the din of battle, out 
of the passions which make the wars of 
tribes and nations, those first songs had 
sounded ; and as they shaped themselves 
into a martial music they vivified the 
souls of men, stirring them to fresh 
battles, out of which arose again cries of 
anguish or of triumph, forming them- 
selves into new war poems and new 
legends, to animate the glowing ambi- 
tions or the deep revenges of the con- 
querors or their victims. In the fashion- 
ing of thought this action and reaction 
proceeds with greater or less activity, 
according to the progress of mankind, 
and long periods of monotony in litera- 
ture will indicate either the restless 
agitation of a troubled people, or the 
stagnation of a humanity engrossed 
chiefly in the idea of physical comfort 
and mechanical appliances. This would 
No. 154.—voL. Xxvi. 


be an inevitable law if the literature of 
each nationality were limited to its own 
arena; but as civilization advances the 
interchange of ideas is quickened, people 
borrow keys to open treasure-houses 
outside of their own frontiers, and thus 
England may represent the spirit of 
France, Italy, or Germany in her litera- 
ture, co-existing with that of her own 
life. That form of literary composition 
which is now called the Novel, appeared 
almost simultaneously in France and 
England. Marivaux’s, Richardson’s, and 
Fielding’s were the first works which 
combined pictures of social manners 
with the stir of passion and the analysis 
of the human mind in which the exhi- 
bition of manners, language, and deport- 
ment, resulting from the training of a 
class not engrossed by manual labour, 
was made to restrict the abandonment 
to emotion, and to narrow the impulses 
of universal humanity within the form 
of special custom. 

Marivaux is a brilliant, intellectual, 
amusing novelist ; passionate occasion- 
ally, but more witty than passionate ; 
in his representations of society, he has 
not the fault of overweighting his pic- 
tures with details of dress or peculiarities 
of speech, such as become unintelligible 
or wearisome to another epoch; and his 
stories are made to develop so much con- 
sistent character and shrewd thought, 
that they interest the reader of the pre- 
sent day, if not so vividly as they excited 
the court of Louis Quinze, still very 
pleasantly and not unprofitably. With- 
out impressing the character of their 
age strongly, they indicate a certain 
looseness of tone and morals which 
belonged to it, and by their length, 
and the carefulness of their composition, 
they mark a period in which literature 
had no need to be in a hurry, when 
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readers and writers could both afford to 
take their leisure. 

Marivaux’s “ Marianne” occupied a 
space of twenty years in the writing, 
and was left unfinished. It is not to 
be inferred that the author worked ex- 
clusively at this novel during so long a 
period, but that between the beginning 
of the composition and its publication 
twenty years intervened; its progress 
was interrupted by other work, and the 
narrative was suspended while plays 
were produced, for which the stage 
would not consent to wait. Marivaux 
wrote some thirty comedies, and two 
other novels, one of which is forgotten, 
but that of the “ Paysan Parvenu” is 
not less admired than “ Marianne.” In 
the ‘“‘Paysan Parvenu,” the reader is 
frequently reminded of Fielding by a 
particular simplicity of style and keen- 
ness of thought; by the manner of its 
construction; by its deviations from 
narrative into reflection ; by some of its 
incidents; by its fine delineation of 
character ; and by the laxity of moral 
tone, marking its representations of 
women. 

There is no reason to presume that 
either writer had seen the other’s produc- 
tions, and our conclusion from their inci- 
dental resemblance, must be rather an 
actual resemblance between the French 
and English manners of the era in which 
they wrote. Marivaux was a reflection 
of his time—he did not re-act upon it. 
He has a sensitive appreciation of folly 
and vice, and he marks it with fine- 
pointed wit, which never passes into 
excess, and therefore does not force the 
attention of indolent or blunt-minded 
readers. A novelist, in order to obtain 
any direct influence on the public, 
must necessarily use exaggeration in 
some direction. He must depart from 
exact proportion, and magnify the im- 
pression of the particular absurdity or 
iniquity which he seeks to reprobate. 

Richardson’s Lovelace, drawn for 
a warning to profligates, affected the 
public mind violently, because it was 
founded on something true, and be- 
cause that something was so dilated 
as to rouse and startle readers inca- 
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pable of appreciating a finer delinea- 
tion ; Richardson, purposing to be essen- 
tially a moral writer, overmarked the 
characters which he put forward either 
as models of bad or good; and Sir 
Charles Grandison, the pattern of vir- 
tue, is even more palpably exaggerated 
than Lovelace, the example of vice. 
Both representations made a vivid im- 
pression on the society of their own 
epoch, and not only in their own 
country: in France their effect was 
quite as remarkable, and there Lovelace 
is still quoted, and still pointed at with 
a warning finger ; the character having 
survived there, partly because, as a 
foreign importation, it may be supposed 
by the French to be a true type of 
English libertines, and partly because it 
has undergone a certain modification in 
the process of translation. It is a dead 
thing now to English society; only 
curiously considered now and then by 
students as a fragment of antiquity in a 
museum; the excess in the colouring, 
which fixed the gaze of the town when 
it first appeared, made its permanence 
as a great work of art an impossibility. 
Fielding, though he wrote his first 
novel with the express purpose of 
caricaturing Richardson,’ was less a 
caricaturist. The truer instincts of art 
were strong within him ; and beginning 
with intentional exaggeration, he ended 
by being natural. What is true in 
nature will remain always true, however 
outward fashions change ; and Fielding, 
less idolized in his own day than Richard- 
son, finds more readers in a succeeding 
age, and will find readers probably until, 
in the lapse of years, the whole litera- 
ture of the past is weighed down by the 
rapid accumulation of modern composi- 
tions. Let it be borne in mind, that if 
a writer must employ some magnifying 
power, in order to produce a strong and 
immediate effect upon the opinions or 
habits of the age in which he lives, it 
must be by a truth magnified ; there 
must be nature still as the foundation. 
Mere distortion or disease will only act 
upon a few hysterically disposed persons. 
Authors, who exert a vivid influence 
on the men among whom they live, do 
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so not by determined but unconscious 
exaggeration, by an excess of inward 
susceptibility to special agencies; and if 
not actually true to nature in its whole 
harmony, they are true to their own 
feelings, and to that portion of nature 
which is imaged in their own mental 
retina. 

Richardson believed in his Lovelace 
as an embodiment of sensual, selfish 
passion. Andif he carried out a course 
of iniquitous scheming and cold-blooded 
treacheries, in hunting down a noble 
woman beyond the limits of probability, 
the structure of his plot was such, and 
the consistency of the character he 
dealt with was so faithfully adhered to, 
that it should be viewed rather as the 
essence of the possibilities of his time, 
than as an absolute departure from 
nature, 

Lovelace was the focus of all the 
gentlemanly brutality, as Clarissa was 
the concentration of all the womanly 
refinement, of the age. Neither are 
perfectly natural pictures, but both are 
founded on truth, and both are calcu- 
lated to enhance it. Both excite violent 
emotions ; the abhorrence of profligacy 
becomes a passion while Lovelace is 
contemplated, and the mind is raised to 
the very ecstasy of adoration by the 
majesty of Clarissa’s fortitude. That 
a story the very foundation of which 
was a crime that could not now be 
mentioned in the presence of well- 
bred women should have been the 
young ladies’ companion of Richard- 
son’s time, and even of a succeeding 
generation, is an astonishing fact to 
us now, with our more refined tastes ; 
but that it was actually the hand- 
book of morality bestowed upon the 
daughter about to enter life by the 
careful mother of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and the talisman of virtue and 
prudence in universal circulation among 
the dignified gentlewomen of that 
period, is one of the few indisputable 
truths of history. The work probably 
did some real service in counteracting 
a taste for profligate gentlemen, which 
was in fashion among the ladies of that 
day ; and this change in the taste of 


women may have acted, concurrently 
with other circumstances, upon the habits 
of men. 

The admiration of Clarissa was a 
more legitimate agent of good than the 
hatred of Lovelace; people are not 
easily shocked into virtue, and the 
detailed exhibition of moral depravity 
is always a doubtful experiment in an 
attempt to reform mankind. It acts 
upon many minds with a wrong im- 
pulse, and stimulates them to imitation ; 
the imitative faculty being so inherent 
in human nature that physical disease 
is, as we all know, frequently simulated 
by persons in health for the sake of 
seeming something strange, which some 
one else has been. The scarcity of 
works of fiction at Richardson’s date 
is indicated by the diffuseness of his 
writing ; had there been many competi- 
tors in the field, few readers would have 
consented to linger over ten volumes of 
close prose in the cumbersome form of 
letters, often repeating their substance 
to different correspondents, and always 
dwelling at the utmost possible length 
upon every detail of appearance, cos- 
tume, deportment, voice, and gesture, 
which marks each personage introduced 
upon the scene. The effect produced 
upon society by Richardson’s works was 
considerable, yet it seems insignificant 
if we compare it with that made about 
ten years later by the compositions of 
Jean Jacques Rousseau. The publi- 
cation of his “Nouvelle Héloise” 
was a new era in life: when “Emile” 
followed it a still greater astonishment 
was excited. 

To these utterances whole nations 
answered with a prompt reply. Assum- 
ing the shape of a novelist here was a 
new lawgiver: a man who dared to 
question the whole established order of 
things, to raise a doubt upon every 
institution of society. Writing at an 
epoch when artificiality was at its 
height, when courts were profligate, and 
aristocracies corrupt ; when France was 
governed by intrigues and lettres de 
cachet; when in England stays were 
tight and morals were loose ; when 
stately costume and polite manners 
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usurped the place of benevolence and 
truth, Rousseau spoke in behalf of 
nature. The natural man fresh from 
the love of the Creator, he upheld as a 
divine being marred by the fetters 
imposed upon him in communities of 
his fellow-men whose necessities sprang 
from their aggregation, suggesting unne- 
cessary laws, and producing an artificial, 
and therefore false, condition of life. 
He preached that every man should be 
a law to himself, and that all men should 
be equal. He attacked the prejudices 
of class and the tyrannies of education. 

His theories were not new, but his 
manner of dealing with the details of 
life was original, and his exhortations 
were such as the men whom be ad- 
dressed had not heard before. 

He abjured refinement, he penetrated 
every subject connected with human 
development. He attacked all abuses 


indiscriminately, whetherabuses of power 
or of luxury ; he was as unflinching in 
his attack upon women as upon men, 
and, according to their wont, women 
liked it. They always do like a vigorous 


assailant. They respect those who 
reproach them without pity ; who stir 
their consciences, and who care enough 
about their souls to say, You have got 
such a thing about you, leave your self- 
indulgence and let us see it. Rousseau 
stripped bare those corrupt vanities 
and selfish passions which led the 
mothers of society to neglect their 
offspring, to trust them to the nursing of 
other women, to exile them to farm- 
houses, where the farmer’s wife was 
paid to love them, and did not always 
give the love for the hire. He exposed 
with unanswerable truth the evils in- 
flicted upon infancy by its imprisonment 
in swaddling clothes, and he showed 
how the maintenance of this barbarous 
system was due to the preoccupation 
or indifference of the foster-mother, 
to whom it was convenient to hook 
wretched babies in their bandages to 
a nail in the ceiling or the cupboard 
whenever their cries became trouble- 
some. He exhibited with eloquence 
the happiness of an unfettered child. 
He spoke out strongly, in the face of all 
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the habits and opinions of his time, 
against the folly and iniquity of tight- 
lacing, both in girls and young wives; 
he even ventured, though all the 
modern world stood in raptures at its 
beauty, to point out the deformity of a 
wasp-like waist. He exhorted ladies of 
fashion to contemplate the beauty of 
classical models. He ventured to tell 
them that an unlaced peasant girl was 
more perfect in form than a tightened 
countess. His eloquence was of a 
peculiar character, and while he admo- 
nished and appealed, he put his invective 
or his exhortation into the form of logic. 
Whatever his premisses were, the argu- 
ments he deduced from them were close, 
coherent, and plausible. He pleaded 
against the despotism of schoolmasters, 
their ignorance of human nature, the 
brutalities with which they degraded it, 
the insanity of striving to flog burthen- 
some knowledge into young brains 
incapable of receiving it; he argued for 
the encouragement of physical develop- 
ment and nutrition, while the muscles 
and the whole frame had the business 
of growth to do. He upheld the 
use of reason in the place of force. 
He invoked the teacher to respect 
humanity in his pupil. 

The time had come when men were 
ready to listen to such an appeal, and 
slumbering consciences and dull imagi- 
nations were roused into new activity. 
People began to question what they 
had done or left undone, and asked 
Rousseau what they should do. Fathers 
repaired to him for counsel in the 
education of their sons ; mothers, antici- 
pating childbirth, travelled in quest of 
an interview with him, in order to 
receive his directions for their guid- 
ance in the hour of peril, and for the 
management of their infants in the 
cradle. The preacher and novelist was 
hailed as the physician and prophet. 
The woman's stays were loosened, 
the child’s strappings were let go; 
punishments were suspended, the rod 
was put on the shelf. Fashionable 
ladies ceased to dismiss their babies to 
far-off homes, and resorted to ingenious 
devices for the reconciliation of a new 
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maternal duty with an old accustomed 
dissipation. At the favourite playhouse, 
elegant little bassinettes were introduced 
into private boxes ; and there, enjoying 
all the while the spectacle on the stage, 
the mother fulfilled her sacred office, 
and offered to the player an interesting 
exhibition in return. 

Rousseau, anathematizing the world 
of civilization, expected to be answered 
by curses, and when these blessings 
came, he was hardly prepared for them. 
It was his vocation to prey upon the 
evil of existing systems, and if his own 
systems had been universally adopted, 
he would instantly have exposed their 
weak points. Universal adoption of 
the views he set forth was, however, 
impossible. It was their exaggerations 
which startled men out of a long torpor, 
and those very exaggerations made them 
impracticable. The truths on which 
they were founded, made evident to 
ordinary capacities by the powerful lens 
which Rousseau brought to bear upon 
them, were speedily acknowledged ; in 
some cases wisely, in others with hurried, 
indiscreet zeal. What was merely the 
consequence of a novel excitement has 
passed away as the ephemeral of a 
season ; What was the result of a pene- 
trating and courageous judgment— 
what, in short, was right, prevails, and 
a considerable portion of our modern 
plans of education must be regarded as 
a modification of the teaching of Emile. 
That Rousseau’s private life was dia- 
metrically opposed to that which he 
urged his public to follow may. be a 
matter for personal regret to us, but it 
cannot alter the convictions which he 
succeeded in impressing upon mankind. 
As a preacher, he possessed the force of 
truth marred by some errors of theory ; 
as a novelist, he was altogether false. 
His conceptions in the art of fiction 
were outrages to nature. 

In the “ Nouvelle Héloise,” where he 
illustrates the necessity for social 
equality by the seduction of his virtuous 
heroine by her sublime tutor, he is as 
passionless as he is immoral. The letters 
of the lovers are made to display more 
knowledge than emotion. The course 
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of affection exhibited throughout may 
be described as the pedantry of impro- 
priety, and it is difficult now to imagine 
that this portion of the work could 
ever interest or agitate a single human 
being: that it did excite much sym- 
pathy in its own time is a well-estab- 
lished fact, and one which it may not 
be unprofitable to seek to understand. 

One cause of the popularity of a 
story which was ill-constructed and long- 
drawn out, was no doubt the infre- 
quency of works of fiction at the date of 
its publication ; another may be found 
in the beauty of its rhetorical episodes, 
particularly in those which describe the 
phases of the outer nature by which we 
are surrounded ; another may be seen 
in the analysis of internal mental evo- 
lution on which the principal characters 
of the book are continually employed, 
and which show considerable surgical 
skill in the use of the probe. But the 
crowning element of success was pro- 
bably the novelty of exhibiting an old 
form of self-indulgence as a new 
description of self-respect. In this dis- 
tortion of truth lay at once the seeds of 
immediate and unbounded popularity, 
and of ultimate annihilation. 

As an interesting work of fiction the 
“Nouvelle Héloise” has suffered death, 
but the influence of what was just in its 
arguments, and what was beautiful in its 
eloquence, has been carried on through 
succeeding generations, and remains in- 
delibly stamped upon the pages of lite- 
rature and the minds of men. The 
romance of Emile is still more strained 
than that of Héloise. <A long treatise 
on the education which should form a 
perfect man opens the work, and is fol- 
lowed by:a disquisition of equal length 
upon the training which is to bring 
forth a perfect woman, 

_ The perfect man is erected and named 
Emile, the perfect woman is built up 
and called Sophie. The two meet and 
fallin love. The perfect tutor superin- 
tends the marriage. They are marrie¢, 
and live happy among woods and fields ; 
but in an evil day they decide on a visit 
to Paris, and in the corruptions of that 
city the virtue of both deserts them. 
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They fall away and are separated, but 
afterwards Emile, being wrecked on a 
desert island, finds a priestess there who 
is no other than the lost Sophie, and 
they are re-united and re-virtuous, and 
in the bosom of nature they live in 
everlasting felicity. The commonest 
writer of the Minerva press never con- 
ceived worse trash than is contained in 
the romance division of Emile ; yet, it 
probably helped to force upon the 
public attention those educational 
essays which precede it, and to which 
so much advancement in truth, so much 
rejection of harsh coercion is due, that 
every boy who is not perpetually flogged 
at school and every girl who is allowed 
the free exercise of her lungs and muscles 
owes a meed of gratitude to the author. 
Many excellent schoolmasters and tutors, 
who would never utter the name of 
Rousseau without derision, are uncon- 
sciously lineal descendants of Emile’s 
teacher. Thus, although as works of 
fiction Rousseau’s novels have lost the 
interest which they once excited, the 
impression which they made upon their 
public in some directions has been 
permanent and salutary. They also con- 
tinue to exert a marked influence upon 
imaginative literature ; it is to be traced 
in all romances which deal in psycho- 
logical analysis, from Goethe’s “ Werther” 
down to Feuillet’s “M. de Camors ;” 
and also in the descriptions of hedges, 
wild flowers, clouds, and dewdrops, which 
help so largely in the compilation of 
our modern novels. Goethe's “‘ Werther” 
and “ Wahlverwandtschaften” are the 
most remarkable of the direct offspring of 
Rousseau’s genius. “Werther,” which 
appeared in the year 1774—fourteen 
years later than the “ Nouvelle Héloise” 
—has something of the pedantry, a good 
deal of the exaggeration, all the power 
of subtle analysis of the human mind, 
and all the love of nature, which are 
special characteristics of the Rousseau 
novels, But “Werther” has a sem- 
blance of truth in its passion, a glow of 
life in its style, a poetry in its composi- 
tion, far transcending Rousseau’s efforts 
at romance. No book has been more 
ridiculed, no book has been more 
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censured, few books have been so much 
read and so widely imitated. The satire 
of the Anti-Jacobin was directed upon 
it, and Charlotte cutting bread and 
butter for the groups of children sur- 
rounding her, and in this position 
exciting the rapturous admiration of 
Werther, was a never-ending subject of 
derision for the critics. There were 
contending factions of Wertherites and 
Anti-Wertherites. In Germany and 
France young men sent for pistols 
exactly like Werther’s, and committed 
suicide immediately. In England, many 
became desponding at domestic tea- 
tables, and invoked thunder and light- 
ning to sympathise with them, wan- 
dered sadly through green fields, and 
lay on their faces staring at friendly 
insects, but on the whole the English 
critics laughed at the sorrows of Char- 
lotte’s lover, and English society pro- 
nounced it a ludicrous little volume, 
just as Boreall did in “ Vivian Grey” :— 
“Who is Gewter?” asked Mr. Bore- 
all. . . . “Acelebrated German writer,” 
replied the modest Miss Macdonald. 
“T never heard his name,” persevered 
the indefatigable Boreall ; “how do you 
spell it?” “Goethe,” relisped Modesty. 
“Oh! Goty,” exclaimed the querist, “I 
knew him well: he wrote the ‘ Sorrows 
of Werther.’ ””—*“ Did he, indeed, sir,” 
asked Vivian, with the most innocent 
and inquiring face. “Oh! don’t you 
know that?” said Boreall; “and poor 
stuff it is!” 

But through all vicissitudes and 
Borealls the work has survived by the 
force of its passionate emotion, and by 
the exquisite beauty of its pictures of 
nature. Young men no longer commit 
suicide because of it, but all lovers of 
literature read it, and many writers give 
evidence in their pages of the attention 
which they have bestowed upon it. 

The “Wahlverwandtschaften,” which 
came out much later (in 1805), shows 
more skill in construction, more depth 
and subtlety of thought, a higher 
psychological power, than “ Werther ;” 
but it has less of freshness, more of 
pedantry, a more daring impropriety, 
and a more elaborate and evident strain- 
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ing after the natural, by which the true 
in nature is continually forfeited. The 
“elective affinities,” the changes between 
the relations of man and wife resem- 
bling the traversées of a quadrille figure, 
are well known as the groundwork of 
this novel: the inner workings of the 
conscience which give it a permanent 
interest by their life, which is truth, 
and the fine pictures of nature, of green 
leaves and white blossoms, of sounding 
waters and silent valleys, with their 
emotional influence upon the heart of 
man, are less known, at least to English 
readers, who have a remarkable faculty 
for seizing on the maggot in the fruit and 
holding up that to gaze at rather than the 
fruit itself with its bloom and its fragrant 
essence. Oliver Goldsmith’s “ Vicar of 
Wakefield,” which preceded “ Werther” 
by twelve years, acted vividly upon the 
fancy of Goethe: it suggested many 
agreeable images to him, and in the 
village life of “ Werther” he aimed at 
Goldsmith’s pastoral manner; but it 
did not stir his inner spirit, or enter 
into the depths of his imagination, as 
Rousseau’s works evidently did. Goid- 
smith dealt altogether differently with 
humanity. He was not given to brooding 
thoughts, educational disquisitions, or 
theoretical Utopias ; he looked at men, 
and tried to make his people like nature. 
He sketched with a free, easy, careless 
touch. He trusted to the quickness of 
his perceptions without investigating 
the reason of them: he did not deal 
in introspection. The vivacity of his 


character sketching, and the charm of 
his unelaborate, inartificial style, have 
caused his work to live, and have 
silenced criticism, which does not care 
to be severe with anything so pleasant, 
or to deal seriously with a narrative so 
palpably loose in its construction that 
in the course of its complications one 
of its principal characters, Mr. Burchell, 
is implied to be at four years old the 
father of a son. There are other almost 
equally impossible incidents in the story, 
but the harmony and beauty of the 
whole make them matters of compara- 
tive indifference, and the novel remains 
popular in France and Germany no less 
than in England. The breath of nature 
is felt in all its pages. It was a growth 
of its time, without any apparent in- 
fluence upon the institutions of society 
or the thoughts of men. Miss Burney 
was a successor to Goldsmith—not an 
imitator. Although it was evident from 
her construction that she had read 
Richardson, and from her style that she 
had studied Dr. Johnson, she had the 
merit of giving real original, untutored 
pictures of daily life; and her first 
novel, “Evelina,” has an impulse of 
youth and frolic and genuine feeling in 
it which makes it a pretty piece of read- 
ing at the present time. Her succeed- 
ing works showed more effort and less 
grace, but they have merits for those 
who can read them ; and if there were 
not new novels incessantly produced to 
claim new attention they might possibly 
still find many readers. 
JuLieT PoLLock. 


To be continued. 





HIPPOLYTE FLANDRIN. 


Or the followers of Ingres, Hippolyte 
Flandrin was the greatest and the most 
devoted. He had many qualities in 
common with his master; but he had also 
some which his master did not share with 
him; and some of those gifts which the 
earlier artist possessed abundantly were 
lacking —in the full measure of them— 
to the later. In some respects the aim 
of Flandrin was different, whether he 
knew it or no, His art, if, like his 
master’s, it was Greek, had received 
more completely a Christian baptism. 
It had more of unction: it had less of 
severity. Beauty existed for him—as 
for some among the earlier Florentines 
—that it might speak to men of good. 
Divorced from purity, he held it worth- 
less. He would not have understood 
Théophile Gautier: he would unreser- 
vedly have condemned Mr. Swinburne. 


And while with Ingres the perfection 
of form was itself sometimes an end, 
with his pupil it was more exclusively 
a necessary means. 

In the years of the First Empire 
there lived at Lyonsa poor painter of 
miniatures: the father of seven children. 


Three were sons, and all the sons 
became artists. The first was Auguste ; 
who, after many struggles, gained some 
local celebrity. The third was Paul ; 
who, after much privation, won his 
way to esteem as a landscapist. The 
second, and the glory of the family, 
was Hippolyte, who, after years of un- 
remitting effort, baffled long by illness 
and by penury, rose to be for France a 
second Eustache Lesueur, and for the 
Church a second Fra Angelico. 

It was at Lyons, on the twenty-third 
of March, 1809, that Hippolyte Flandrin 
was born. It was there that he resisted 
the well-intended but mistaken attempt 
to place him in a silk factory, that he 
might gain his living ; and it was there 


1 See Macmillan for May 1871. 


that he received his earliest drawing 
lessons and did his first work. But 
this work, it must be admitted, was not 
of a nature to encourage the belief that 
the young artist would become what 
eventually he did beeome. Horace 
Vernet, then at the height of his 
fame, was Hippolyte’s model. To 
paint horses and uniforms, cannon and 
the smoke of battle, was the aim of the 
youth who in after years was to tremble 
before the task of presenting the 
mysteries of religion—the scenes of 
the life of Christ. Different, indeed, 
would have been the place occupied by 
Flandrin in the world of Art from that 
which now it is, had the early love of 
military subjects been retained to the 
end; yet if we can imagine this to 
have been the case, it must still be 
remembered that as there are various 
ways of treating pictorially the episodes 
of war, so Flandrin would sooner 
or later have chosen the best and not 
the worst of ways. Even had he never 
been a religious painter at all, it is not 
likely that we should have had from 
him broad acres of canvas representa- 
tive of reviews, of encounters, of the 
suites of sovereigns, of the consultations 
of marshals. We do not think he 
would have wearied us with these. 
Sooner or later he would have con- 
ceived of war as it touches the indi- 
vidual, rather than as it concerns the 
regiment or the division. He would 
have noted, and he would have repre- 
sented, the personal attachment of 
soldier to soldier, of soldier to his 
chief: the courage which longs for 
victory: the tenderness which longs for 
home. War would have been treated 
by him as in “ Die beiden Grenadiere” 
it has been treated by Heine and by 
Schumann, and as it has been treated 
by the serious and sympathetic artist 
whose “ Retour dans la Patrie” is 
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one of the most poetical of modern 
pictures. 

But Flandrin was reserved for other 
work, and that became evident to him 
on his arrival in Paris; whither, when 
he was twenty years of age, he journeyed 
to pursue his studies under a greater 
master than could be found at Lyons. 
The change of residence for the two 
brothers—for Paul was to accompany 
Hippolyte—could not be effected with- 
out expense, however carefuily every 
arrangement should be made; and it 
took at least a year of painful economy 
and tedious toil to scrape together, by 
the sale of such drawings as Lyons 
people would buy, money enough to go 
to Paris without the fear of absolute 
starvation. At length the time was 
fixed, and on a wild March morning 
of 1829 the brothers started on foot. 
Auguste, the eldest son, accompanied 
them part of the way, and then turned 
back—it was at Dijon—to take to his 
parents the news of the two. At Sens, 
the fatigues of the journey began to 
tell on Hippolyte. But they pressed 
on, and their eighth night was spent at 
Moret, on the outskirts of the forest of 
Fontainebleau. Next morning, move- 
ment on the roads increased—they were 
nearing a great city. They slept that 
night at Rys, but were up early on the 
morrow, “hoping soon to see the 
capital.” They walked five leagues 
in the grey morning without any sign 
of it. “But at last from the top 
of the hill the great town was spread 
before our eyes.” There was the dome 
of the Panthéon: and there were the 
towers of Notre Dame ! 

It had been the intention of the 
brothers to enter the studio of Monsieur 
Hersent ; but they were wisely advised 
to seek, instead, the direction of Mon- 
sieur Ingres. This was in the first 
half of that too brief period during 
which the great master’s teaching was 
given to those who sought it; and he 
readily acquired ascendency over the 
plastic mind of Flandrin. Ingres 
inspired both Hippolyte and Paul with 
a respect that was unbounded ; but as 
the younger brother almost immediately 


turned his attention to landscapes his 
own career was less influenced by the 
precepts of the master than was that of 
Hippolyte. For Hippolyte those pre- 
cepts were law. It is interesting to 
compare the way in which he received 
the teaching of Ingres with the way 
in which Ingres had received the teach- 
ing of David. The painter of the 
“ Apotheosis of Homer” regarded the 
painter of “‘ The Sabines ” with a respect 
which never diminished, and with an 
enthusiasm which made him declare, in 
a moment when the claims of the first 
classicist were assailed, “‘ David was the 
only master in our epoch!” But, with 
Ingres, David was never infallible ; 
and the successor to his chair departed 
often, and departed consciously, from 
his traditions. Ingres had a greater 
range and a greater mastery than his 
instructor, and there is no doubt that 
he knew this. Flandrin too differed 
from the artist to whom he owed so 
much of his intellectual growth. But 
he never differed consciously. And at 
fifty years of age he was in his own 
opinion the same somewhat insignificant 
pupil that he had been when he was 
twenty. Within one year of his death, 
when there was question of altering 
very seriously the constitution of the 
French Academy in the Villa Médicis, 
Flandrin was at great pains to prepare 
a paper on the subject, and when at 
length the document expressing his 
views was all but completed, he heard 
that Ingres had expressed opinions 
which differed signally from his own. 
He laid aside his pen, and left the'paper 
uncared for. There remained, he de- 
clared, nothing for him to say, “ Monsieur 
Ingres having spoken.” 

The welfare of the French Academy 
at Rome was one of the last subjects 
that occupied his attention, and no 
wonder that it was so, since to enter 
that Academy had been the first dream 
of his student days in Paris. Ingres 
considered Hippolyte Flandrin the most 
promising of his pupils, and was anxious 
that he should compete at the earliest 
opportunity for the great “Prix de 
Rome,” the envied five years’ residence 
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in the Villa Médicis, at the expense of 
the state. Flandrin had even more 
than the usual difficulties to contend 
with. Two things were specially against 
him. In the first place, there was ill- 
health ; and in the second, there was 
the fact that a scholar of Ingres was 
sure to be looked upon unfavourably, 
for though the “Apotheosis of Homer,” 
painted about three years before, had been 
received with admiration, it had aroused 
jealousies, the effects of which were 
still felt. The first time, Hippolyte 
Flandrin was unsuccessful. But of 
course he tried again. The subject for 
1832 was “The Recognition of Theseus 
by his father, in the midst of a festival ;” 
and the rendering of this scene by the 
young painter of Lyons was by common 
consent judged worthy of the prize. 
The picture may be geen in the Rue 
Bonaparte, at the Kcole des Beaux 
Arts. While on the one hand no one 
can claim for it the honour of im- 
mortality, on the other hand no one 
can deny that its conception is clear 
and original, its execution satisfactory 
and craftsmanlike. 

The period of his residence in Rome 
was for Flandrin one of the most marked 
artistic progress, and it was also one of 
almost unmixed pleasure. The society 
of the Villa Medicis has always been 
among the delights of its inhabitants : 
it has sometimes more than compensated 
for the banishment from Paris. There 
have been gathered—there are gathered 
to-day—many of the men destined in 
later years to become the “illustrations” 
of their epoch. It is like the cream of 
a University. Friendships are formed 
there which endure through life, and 
they are formed, it should be remem- 
bered, among those whose influence 
upon each other is a stimulus and an 
incitement. Quiet, self-contained, some- 
what reserved, and lacking animal 
spirits through physical delicacy, Hip- 
polyte Flandrin was not formed to 
be a casual acquaintance. Keenly 
alive to the feelings of others, warm- 
hearted, and utterly sincere, he pos- 
sessed the moral qualities which fit a 
man to bea friend. Already an expert 
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and gifted practitioner of art, an intel- 
ligent and thoughtful lover of high 
imaginative literature, he possessed the 
intellectual qualities which make a 
man’s friendship instructive. He had 
not long been a pensionnaire of the 
Academy before he became intimately 
associated with a person who was 
worthy of his companionship — the 
young musician who in after years was 
to translate into music the hesitation of 
Hamlet and the aspirations of Mignon. 
M. Ambroise Thomas remained through- 
out the life of Flandrin one of his most 
affectionate comrades, and at the painter’s 
too early grave he was his most eloquent 
and sympathetic eulogist. 

Save during the last year of Hippo- 
lyte Flandrin’s residence in Rome, he 
painted little which can be subjected to 
the severer criticism which is rightly 
confined to work that is mature. Nor 
did he claim for himself that position of 
of a fully-fledged peintre d'histoire which 
alone could satisfy most of his fellow- 
students. He believed he came to Rome 
less to paint pictures than to prepare for 
painting them. So that he could draw 
a good figure, he was content. And it 
was wise of him to be so, for some at 
least of his simplest figures remain our 
admiration, now that the more ambitious 
efforts of his student-brethren are for- 
gotten. In the palace of the Luxem- 
bourg one such work is to be seen ; it 
represents a young man, naked, sitting 
on a rock by the coast. There is no 
subject but that: in other words, there 
is no subject at all. But is it not the 
incarnation of the vigour and beauty 
of early manhood? Subdued and har- 
monious, yet not otherwise remarkable 
in colour ; correct, even severe—and yet 
entirely graceful—in line; it seems to 
us all, and more than all, that it is 
meant to be; and as the production of 
a young artist, powerful enough to do 
this thing perfectly, and at the same 
time modest and self-restrained enough 
to adventure for the present no further, 
it gives the highest promise for the work 
that was to succeed it. 

The anticipation of Flandrin’s success, 
based on his early devotion to the sub- 
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stance rather than to the shadow—on 
his early mastery of much that is most 
difficult in the technicalities of his art— 
was swiftly justified by the execution, 
before he quitted Rome, of a picture 
which to the very last he considered as 
the best of all the works of his hand. It 
represents Saint Clair, the first Bishop 
of Nantes, healing the blind; and it 
remains in the cathedral, for which it 
was originally painted at the price of 
but forty pounds. The trading-folk of 
the great western port may view it 
there, as with its simple rendering of an 
early tradition it recalls the period of 
an eager devotedness and an unquestion- 
ing faith. The principles which were 
to guide the painter throughout his 
career—nay, more, the features of his 
own individuality—were first apparent 
in this picture of Saint Clair. A certain 
simplicity in conception and composi- 
tion ; a quiet, sometimes unnoticed 
gracefulness of outline ; a subordination 
of colour, never to be confused with 
mere crudity or slovenliness or inca- 
pacity ; the expression of a prevailing 
sentiment, rather than of an incident 
that is dramatic—these things may be 
perceived in all work of Flandrin, from 
that early Saint Clair in the cathedral 
of Nantes, to the “ Mission de I’Eglise” 
in the church of St. Vincent de Paul. 

Ingres had come to Rome as director 
of the Academy; and in succeeding 
Horace Vernet, who for years had occu- 
pied the post, he brought to Flandrin 
the delight of an association prompted 
more by sympathy in work than by a 
formal and necessary courtesy. The 
young painter’s ever-growing attachment 
to Rome, and his joy in its scenery even 
more than in its treasures, are well ex- 
pressed in the following lines :— 

“ You asked, some time ago, if I really liked 
this country. I can scarcely answer you. I 
like France, where my parents and friends 
are—I like France better, certainly. But the 
thought of leaving Rome is very bitter to me. 
When I see from my window that beautiful 
plain, that chain of hills, the mountains with 
their old names, their classic names; and, 
nearer me, our en and the , & wing 
of which I inhabit—when I see all this from 
one of my windows, and turning to the other 
side I look over the city with the line of the 
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sea for horizon—ah! I suffer at the thought 
that one day all this must be left. It will 
cost me much, but it must be done. I feel 
— is not the place in which I ought to 
ive, 

Did he feel that the conditions of life 
in Rome were too easy and too agreeable 
for hard work? The work he did was 
worthy, and he had no cause to fear. 
But from the butterfly-course of pleasure 
—yes, from the slightest approach to 
it—his soul revolted with even too 
severe a Scorn. 


“Too live the life grew; golden and not gray,” 


it seemed to him; and it was with the 
idea that under colder skies was the 
place for:sterner work, that Flandrin 
quitted Rome and set up his easel in 
Paris. 

The picture of “ Christ and the Little 
Children” and that of “Saint Louis”— 
of which the first is at Lisieux and the 
second at Paris—are perhaps the most 
important of those which he produced 
during the early years of his settlement 
in the capital. Both drew upon him 
the attention of critics and of persons 
in authority, and contributed to secure 
for him the great commission with 
which, in 1842, he was entrusted. His 
portrait of the Countess of Nadaillac 
(then Mdlle. Delessert) belongs to the 
same period; and though in those 
moments of depression which were not 
infrequent with him, he expressed his 
dread lest he should fail to stamp upon 
this picture the grace and charm of 
youth which were its due, he did at 
last succeed so well with it that it won 
not only the difficult approval of the 
lady’s friends, but the more impartial 
praise of other judges. And here, be- 
fore beginning any mention of the 
monumental work—the work in fresco 
—which was henceforth to engross so 
much of his life, let us speak briefly of 
that vogue as a portrait painter which 
proved so remunerative to Flandrin, 
and was so well deserved. 

For twenty years—or say from 1842 
to 1863—it was his habit to produce 
portraits with a facility that was remark- 
able, and with a carefulness not less 
noteworthy. Some of his most dis- 
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tinguished contemporaries were well 
pleased to sit to him; and his subjects, 
if they lacked beauty, rarely lacked 
character. Almost as prompt as is Mr. 
Watts to recognize and to represent the 
individuality of the spirit, Flandrin was 
free from Mr. Watts’s peculiar weak- 
ness, which is probably rather the want 
of capacity to convey the harmonies of 
colour than the want of capacity to 
understand them. 

It were not saying very much to say 
merely that Hippolyte Flandrin’s colour- 
ing was never violently offensive. In 
truth, his hues had more than the nega- 
tive merit which is all that may be 
claimed on this hand for many of the 
works of his great master, Ingres. 
Colour was not that in which he ex- 
celled, but he was successful in it. In 
this respect his portraits seem to us at 
no disadvantage unless we measure them 
by the rich and glowing canvasses that 
passed under the fingers of Titian or of 
Tintoret, or by the highest work of 
Cabanel—his most brilliant flesh paint- 
ing. They are often sombre, but not 
with the darkness of Rembrandt. His 
deeper shadows ‘suggest rest, and do 
not inspire gloom. There is a very quiet 
dignity in nearly all his heads. ‘Though 
we know that the subjects before him 
were rarely of a commonplace or unnote- 
worthy type, we know also that no other 
modern painter would have seen in any 
collection of subjects so much that was 
at least intellectually attractive. Yet it 
is not that Flandrin flattered. He never 
dreamt of doing so. But he made partly 
from within himself the world he saw ; 
and if his portraits were never quite 
without nobility, tenderness, sensitive- 
ness, or resignation, it is because he was 
himself noble, tender, sensitive, resigned. 
He saw in everything the “ soul of good- 
ness.” It would have been impossible 
to him to have painted a person with 
the, in some respects, literal and semi- 
brutal accuracy of one of our most gifted 
countrymen,— Mr. Millais—in part, per- 
haps, because he did not recognize every 
visible and materialistic detail with quite 
the unerring exactness of the painter of 
“Nina Lehmann,” and in part because 


he did not hold himself bound to re- 
produce with startling and dispro- 
portionate fidelity every attribute of the 
body, but cared chiefly—and cared in- 
tensely—to express his conception of 
the individual spirit. But he lacked 
something of Mr. Millais’s keenness, and 
something of his vigorous  straight- 
forwardness. 

Flandrin’s portraits of women are 
generally even better than his portraits 
of men. Feminine beauty had no 
greater attraction for him than mascu- 
line strength ;: we doubt if he loved it 
as much; for few men who see the world 
with open eyes are less regardful than 
Flandrin appeared to be of merely 
outward loveliness. The secret of his 
success with women’s portraits is to be 
found in his own character, in his mind 
—always open to tranquil reverie, and 
quicker to perceive the capacity for 
sentiment than the capacity for action 
—strangely free from artistic irrita- 
bility and artistic changefulness. Had 
he been a writer instead of a painter, he 
might have appropriated to himself one 
of the graces of a universal genius—the 
genius of Balzac—and have made for us, 
out of a pure heart, /’éloge de la femme. 

One domestic trouble and one domestic 
joy are to be noticed amidst the pros- 
perity of his professional life. Auguste 
Flandrin, artist at Lyons, died in the 
summer of 1842. Hippolyte watched 
by his death-bed, closed his eyes, fol- 
lowed him to the grave, and then did 
all that was possible to console his 
mother for her loss. He felt acutely 
the first break in the small company of 
three who were painters, and who had 
experienced together the hardships and 
the pleasures of a life of Art. He said, 
in writing to Ambroise Thomas :— 

** Now that the first stupor is past, how our 
sorrow widens! Everything feeds it, increases 
it. We three were so happy; but the éwo— 
it is so near one only.” 2 





1 To the general reader the most accessible, 
and by no means the least characteristic, of 
Flandrin’s female portraits, is the one which is 
placed in the gallery of the Luxembourg. 

2 For extracts from Flandrin’s letters we are 
indebted to the collection of the Vicomte 
Delaborde. 
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Next year he married Mdlle. Aimée 
Ancelot ; and from that time forward 
his private life was one of almost un- 
broken calmness, favourable to work. 

The decoration of the church of St. 
Germain des Prés, begun towards the 
close of 1842, occupied him at first for 
several years; and then, after a long 
interval, it occupied him again. His 
earliest labour was bestowed upon the 
altar-pieces. There are two. That to 
the left represents the Entry of Christ 
into Jerusalem, and is one of the works 
upon which the artist’s fame may rest. 
Its colour is not devoid of negative 
merits, for there is nothing to offend— 
certainly, also, there is nothing to attract. 
But this admission having been made, 
one is free to extol it. The composition 
is a model of the effective simplicity 
which is so far removed from that poverty 
of invention which sometimes claims to 
be akin to it. It is an example of in- 
spiration without effort, and of those 
qualities which in another art are styled 
conciseness, terseness, point. The gentle 
figure of the Master, with quiet counte- 
nance, divine and human ; the slow pro- 
cession of apostles, a “ glorious company,” 
earnest in their praise, subdued in their 
triumph ; the shouting and the gazing 
crowd; the meek ass; the timid foal ; 
the strewn palm-branches; and then, 
behind the rest, the walls and towers of 
the Eastern town—all are in their places ; 
each has the importance that befits it ; 
nothing is obtrusive ; all is clear. One 
does not claim for this fresco the parti- 
cular merit of erudite adherence to local 
truth: one claims for it the greater 
virtue, that, while skilfully avoiding 
offence to old tradition or modern know- 
ledge, there is predominant in it the 
sentiment of the situation it depicts. 
Flandrin endeavoured to paint Christ 
and His reception—he did not seek to 
paint Jerusalem. 

The companion composition — the 
second altarspiece— The Procession to 
Calvary,” is equal to this ; but in the 
other work in St. Germain des Prés 
there is much inequality to be noticed ; 
and the level of the two great pictures, 
if reached at all, is reached not in the 
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artist’s latest works, but only in such as 
were done in his middle period. Over 
the pillars of the choir there are the 
figures of the twelve Apostles, two and 
two, in the spaces between arch and 
arch. He has given to these a measure 
of uniformity without stiffness, a mea- 
sure of variety without a violence of 
contrast. The heads differ more than 
the attitudes, and the colour is through- 
out the same, for each apostle is robed 
in white. These pictures do not dazzle— 
they satisfy. The treatment of a theme 
so entirely decorative, so utterly devoid 
of incident and action, long troubled 
Flandrin’s mind. Suddenly, as he 
pondered on it one night, the thought 
occurred to him to drape in white each 
apostolic figure ; “for are they not,” he 
asked, “in heaven, and around the 
throne of the Lamb?” Words cannot 
convey an idea of the success of this 
work, so devout in thought, so self- 
restrained in its use of strength; in 
execution so sculptural, and yet so 
living. Free alike from slavish adhe- 
rence to tradition, and from that fatal 
need of novelty which is the curse of the 
artist who lives for popularity alone, it 
possesses the high dignity without which 
classic art is worthless and spurious, and 
it is imbued with the reverence without 
which Christian art is dead. 

This work completed, there was a 
long pause before Flandrin returned to 
St.Germain. The interval was occupied 
with the decoration of a portion of the 
church of St. Paul at Nimes, where 
Flandrin was assisted by his brother, 
and by Messieurs Balze and Louis 
Lamothe, his pupils; then with the 
decoration of St. Vincent de Paul, in 
Paris; and lastly with that of the church 
of Ainay at Lyons. Of these, the work 
in Paris is at once the most important 
and the most successful, and need alone 
be considered in the present study, 
though it must not be inferred that the 
pictures at Lyons and Nimes lack 
anything of the fertile thought, or the 
scholarly yet spontaneous treatment 
which characterize all but the earliest 
and thelatest productions of their painter. 
The long procession figured upon the 
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walls of the nave of St. Vincent de Paul 
is composed on the one side of apostles, 
martyrs, teachers, bishops, and con- 
fessors, and on the other of the holy 
women who swell the ranks of the 
Universal Church, —mothers as well as 
virgins, penitents as well as saints. 
Starting from the western end, this long 
procession appears to be the consequence 
of the incidents depicted in the great com- 
position over the principal door, for there 
St. Paul and St. Peter are instructing 
the people, and beginning that “‘ Mission 
of the Church” which all ages and an 
unnumbered host are to continue. In 
beholding these frescoes, and giving, as 
one is bound to do, all but unqualified 
admiration to their intention and execu- 
tion, it is easy to understand the satis- 
faction which Ingres felt in the per- 
formance by his best pupil of a religious 
task from which he might himself have 
shrunk, and it is easy too to believe 
that Ary Scheffer was right when, with 
generous appreciation of a great con- 
temporary’s labour, he told Hippolyte 
Flandrin that what he tried to do, with 
pain, and failed in doing, Flandrin did 
at once with felicitous ease. And in- 
deed, though it is difficult to explain it, 
nothing is more apparent when we 
stand before these great processional 
works than the spontaneity with which 
they were conceived, proceeded with, 
completed. Without sense of weariness, 
and equally without sense of abrupt or 
violent change, we pass from clause to 
clause of this seemingly endless Ze 
Deum. All the treasures of a mind 
once fortified with the lessons of the 
Antique, and ever enlarged by the ready 
perception of what is beautiful in living 
nature, are poured out upon this work. 
A spirit filled full of the things that are 
pure, and honest, and of good report, 
here directed and elevated the use of a 
knowledge which had taken twenty 
years to acquire, and of a craftsmanship 
which was just then in its radiant per- 
fection. Summarising in a few words 
the most salient and most incontestible 
of its merits, M. Delaborde has well 
remarked of this work that its outlines 
have so much ease and so gracious a 


flow, its colour has so supple a harmony, 
its execution is so wisely bold, marked 
by a readiness so far removed from 
negligence, that in it one must recognize 
a production worthy indeed to serve for 
a model to the present and to the 
future for a tradition. 

In estimating the value of artistic 
work one must look, of course, in chief 
to the accomplished fact, and not bestow 
upon the execution of a picture the 
praise due only to the intention of the 
artist. But it is at allevents permitted 
to regard with interest the spirit in 
which the artist undertakes his labour ; 
and in the case of Flandrin one reads 
with a sense of its rarity, and of its 
apparent discord with the habitual 
course of a busy Parisian life, the 
account which the painter gives in one 
of the most intime of his letters of a 
scene connected with his fulfilment of 
the task at St. Vincent de Paul. He 
had descended from his scaffolding, and 
was preparing to go homewards with 
his child, when— 

* Du haut de la terrasse, construite devant 
la porte de l’église, j’admirais le ciel qui, d'un 
cété, gardait les traces du soleil couchant, et, 
de l'autre, portait le disque brillant de la lune. 
Auguste cherchait & compter les étoiles. Je 
lui parlais du bon Dieu: alors il se mit & 
genoux sur la marche de léglise, et, appuyé 
contre la porte, les mains jomtes, il se mit & 
prier pour nous tous.” 

The arduous labours of his life were 
relieved from time to time by short 
pleasure-journeys, but never, until it 
was too late to save his health, by the 
long absence in Italy which Flandrin 
believed would have so_ greatly 
strengthened his later works. At one 
time he was at Aix, in Savoy, and at 
another, with his wife and children, at 
the little watering-place of St. Valéry- 
sur-Somme. In the early autumn of 
1860 he was at Blois ; admiring, now 
the scholarly restoration, by M. Duban, 
of the magnificent castle of Louis 
Douze and Frangois Premier, and now 
the winding of the Loire among the 
vineyards, poplar-rows, and chestnut- 
groves of the Blésois. In the autumn 
of 1862, accompanied by Madame 
Flandrin, he paid a rapid visit to 
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Antwerp, Ghent, Malines, and Cologne : 
looking with curious and distant admi- 
ration at the canvasses of Rubens at 
Antwerp, “finer than those at Paris,” 
and remembering with a keener sym- 
pathy that “Triumph of the Lamb,” 
by John van Eyck, which is the 
treasure of St. Bavon, at Ghent. 

About this period he was at work on 
the nave of St. Germain des Prés, 
where forty figures, or groups of figures, 
recall the principal traditions and 
promises of the Bible, while the scenes 
reproduced immediately below them 
bring into intentional proximity various 
prophecies of the Old Testament and 
various facts of the New. Thus the 
scene in which Balaam predicts that a 
star shall arise in Israel has for corollary 
the Adoration of the Magi; Joseph 
sold by his brethren appears by the 
side of the treason of Judas; the 
Dispersion of the Peoples (after the 
building of the tower) gives occasion 
for the Mission of the Apostles, to re- 
unite the world in one faith, one Lord, 
one baptism. Much of this work is 
worthy of the painter at his best, but 
in much one discerns, if we may venture 
to say so, a tameness of treatment, an 
absence of character, and a flatness of 
colouring which attest in an artist hither- 
to so great the presence of a weakened 
faculty and of a wearied hand. One 
need not dwell upon details which some 
of his admirers refuse to recognize as 
failings, but which Flandrin himself 
never deemed satisfactory. 

Attacked in December 1862 by an 
insidious and enfeebling disease, Hippo- 
lyte Flandrin resolved, when it was too 
late to be of use, to execute the project 


of a sojourn in Rome which he had 
cherished during twenty years. He 
started in the autumn of 1863, and the 
first thing he did on his arrival-was to 
creep up to the Villa Médicis, with his 
thoughts occupied by many memories. 
His wife, his son, and his daughter ac- 
companied him, through the winter, on 
around of visits to galleriesand churches. 
Looking at some early frescoes, whose 
preservation was endangered, he could 
not think with coolness of the ultimate 
loss of these treasures—the production 
of a privileged man and a privileged 
time. In the expression of his regret 
we catch the note of an almost personal 
sorrow :— 


“That time is passed for ever: nothing can 
bring it back ; for men’s tastes and ideas are 
daily more at variance with it, and these make 
the breach wider than any number of years. 
In the midst of general doubt—such as that of 
our day—a man of simple faith seems merely 
stupid. And yet what can one do without 
that faith ?” 


But if he regretted many of the signs 
of the time, it is certain that outward 
affairs — material concerns — troubled 
him little. Convinced beforehand that 
his life could not by any means be far 
prolonged, he bore with resignation the 
approach of a violent disorder, which, 
on the 21st of March, 1864, cut short 
the number of his days. In the last 
moments his thoughts sped back to 
Paris—to his uncompleted work at the 
church of St. Germain des Prés. But 
he patiently acquiesced in the incom- 
pleteness which he could not remedy. 
“The good God,” he said, “does not 
wish that I should finish His house.” 


FREDERICK WEDMORE. 





BETWIXT TWO STOOLS. 


Joun Bususy, having fallen betwixt 
two stools and hurt himself, took a 
desperate resolution and emigrated ; 
just at the time, too, when he appeared 
to have reached the proverbial turning 
in the proverbial long lane; so that 
his friends and acquaintance, such of 
them at least as were not in his secret, 
wondered greatly. Nor, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, would there appear 
to be any reason why a man should ex- 
patriate himself, simply because he had 
fallen betwixt two stools. Of course 
spectators laugh, for the sight of a 
fellow-creature falling and hurting him- 
self is a never-failing source of amuse- 
ment; but the sufferer generally con- 
tents himself with trying to force a 
smile, rubbing what Latin grammars 


call the part affected, cursing the two 
lifeless logs, and determining to show 


more sense for the future. But when 
the two stools assume the human 
form, have eyes that speak a silent 
language, encounter you day after day, 
and seem always to wear a mocking 
smile as if in derisive remembranee of 
your misadventure ; the matter wears a 
more serious aspect. And in Bushby’s 
case the stools wore petticoats, which 
added to the discomfort of the situation. 


THE FIRST STOOL. 


“The question is what to do with 
that horrid Mr. Bushby.” 

These words were uttered on a certain 
day, about two years before Bushby’s 
emigration, and the speaker was a par- 
ticularly amiable-looking lady of some 
forty-five years of age. She was speak- 
ing to herself, as she gazed with a well- 
satisfied air at an arbour of which she 
commanded a full view from the open 
window at which she was seated. For 
it was a lovely day in June, and the 


weather was eminently suited for the 
occupation of an interesting couple, who 
sat upon two wicker-chairs under a 
shady, leafy roof, in a garden gay with 
roses. They were, in fact, doing nothing ; 
unless carrying on a conversation ina 
low tone may be considered doing some- 
thing. They both were young and of 
different sexes. He was about six-and- 
twenty, one would have said, and she 
was five years younger. She had a face 
and figure which were pleasing rather 
than pretty; and the former wore an 
expression such as is frequently the re- 
sult of recent illness or mental trouble. 
He who sat by her was her not yet 
accepted lover; and the lady at the 
window was her mother. The daughter 
suddenly rose up in obedience to a sign, 
and stood before the amiable-looking 
matron of forty-five. 

** Annie, darling,” said the latter, ‘I 
think your birthday is some day this 
week,” 

“Yes, dear Mamma, on Friday.” 

“ And this is only Tuesday : there is 
plenty of time. That is all I wanted, 
darling.” 

Annie went back to her seat in the 
arbour ; and the amiable-looking matron 
looked more amiable than ever, for she 
had hit upon a satisfactory plan. She 
now knew perfectly well “what to do 
with that horrid Mr. Bushby.” She 
was an excellent mother; which means 
that she had at heart her daughter's 
comfortable settlement in life, and was 
ready to do anything short of felony to 
secure it. She had constantly impressed 
upon Annie, that in matrimonial matters 
young ladies have nothing to do with 
affections until they have ascertained 
that he who might be the object of 
them can make suitable provision for 
a wife; and, afterwards, they may 
bestow them freely. She had even gone 
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so far as to maintain that love is all 
nonsense in these days of civilization ; 
that it was quite enough if a young lady 
proposed to did not actually dislike the 
proposer ; that there was nothing so 
likely to promote conjugal affection as 
the possession of a nice little income— 
which was her way of rendering “ sine 
Baccho et Cerere friget Venus.” She was 
also fond of inculcating the wisdom of 
that proverb which says that “a bird 
in the hand is worth two in the bush.” 
She held it to be the height of madness 
to refuse a present certainty in the hope 
of future contingencies ; to decline what 
Tomkins offered on the spot, in the 
expectation of what Bushby might some 
day offer. 

That was Tomkins, of course, who 
was sitting in the arbour; and he had 
already offered his hand, his heart, and 
eight hundred a year. He was to re- 
ceive a definite answer in a week ; and 
there was upon his features, as he sat 
and conversed in desultory fashion with 
Annie, an expression which might mean 
either that he considered he had already 
made a fool of himself, or that he ex- 
pected to be made a fool of in the course 
of a week. In fact, he looked uneasy 
and anything but confident. In the 
pauses, which were many and pretty 
long, between the different portions of 
a fragmentary dialogue, he took furtive, 
sidelong glances at Annie, after the 
fashion of one who is examining an 
article for which he has impulsively made 
a bid and which he half hopes and half 
fears will be ultimately knocked down 
tohim. As for Annie, she, during those 
intervals, gazed far away into vacancy 
with the air of one whose thoughts 
are occupied with by no means the 
pleasantest of day-dreams; and she 
plucked the while leaf after leaf from a 
rose she held, as if she were silently 
testing her fate with the well-known 
alternations of “loves me, loves me 
not.” When the last leaf had fluttered 
to the ground and the stalk had been 
listlessly dropped after it, she rose 
up wearily, and said coldly to her com- 
panion : 

*‘ My head aches ; I shall go in.” 

No. 154.—vob. Xxvi. 
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“Oh! I thought you were going to 
ride,” rejoined Tomkins, in a tone of 
surprise. 

“T feel unequal to riding, driving, 
walking, croquet-playing, talking, laugh- 
ing, or—crying,” said she a little pet- 
tishly. 

“Crying!” exclaimed Tomkins with 
a blank face, as he prepared to walk 
with her to the door; “ what is there 
to cry about ?” 

** Nothing that I know of,” answered 
Annie, with a little sigh; and they 
sauntered into the house without another 
word, 

They found Mrs. Maddox, Annie’s 
mother, in a state of that peaceful 
serenity which results from the perform- 
ance of a duty. And that duty, to 
judge from appearances, was performed 
by means of writing-materials and an 
exquisite-looking little note which lay 
upon the table before her. Annie gave 
one quick glance at the superscription ; 
and the gleam of satisfaction which 
passed with a blush over her face, was 
speedily succeeded by an expression of 
regret and the paleness of suppressed 
emotion. 

“My dear Annie,” said her mother, 
“you look far from well ; you feel the 
heat, I fear.” 

“TI feel something, Mamma,” replied 
Annie drearily ; “but I doubt whether 
it can be the heat, for hot weather, you 
know, always agrees with me.” 

“ Don’t you think a little brandy and 
soda ” began Tomkins, but he was 
interrupted by an exclamation from 
Mrs. Maddox. 

Annie had sunk with a moan and a 
shiver into an easy-chair; where she 
reclined, white, speechless, motionless. 

Tomkins stood the picture of horror ; 
ani was incapable of anything beyond 
an emphatic and general prayer for the 
blessing of his soul, and incoherent re- 
marks about a doctor, which were no 
doubt an offer to go and fetch one. But 
Mrs. Maddox, who had flown to her 
daughter’s side, was perfectly cool and 
collected, smiled as pleasantly as ever, 
and said in a sharp and decisive but 
playful manner : 

Y 
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“Don’t be silly: give me that scent- 
bottle on the little table, that’s a good 
man: now go and have your ride, and 
when you come back you will find her 
quite well again: she has only fainted, 
that is all: go—go—go ;” and she gave 
him a gentle push. 

Tomkins went for his solitary ride ; 
and, as he rode, he thought; and his 
thoughts were far from cheerful. He 
appeared to himself to have got into 
what was called in his phraseology a 
“ jolly mess.” If these things were done 
in the green tree, what would be done 
in the dry? He had been given to 
understand by the poets that wooing- 
tide was the golden time for youth of 
both sexes. If so, why faint? He won- 
dered if the same sort of thing happened 
often during honeymoons; and, if it 
did, how glad he would be to get his 
honeymoon over and have Mis. Maddox 
to help him. He fancied he saw now 
how it is that mothers-in-law get the 
thin end of the wedge in. He had 
found Annie all that was bright and 
sprightly, until he had shown her un- 
usual attention ; then she had become 


ill; the doctor had been called in, and 
she had all at once taken to melancholy 
and fainting-fits. It was complimentary 
to him, perhaps, that the prospect of 
accepting or rejecting him should cause 
her such evidently serious considera- 
tion; but he was a plain man, who pre- 


ferred comfort to compliments. He 
had elicited from her that there was no 
previous engagement ; and he rather 
wished now that there had been, 
he might then have got out of his 
scrape without having his lignity 
offended. As matters stood, he was in 
a position about which he would have 
liked to consult Mr. Gladstone; for he 
had that statesman’s favourite number 
of three courses open. He might 
boldly but dishonourably “back out,” 
and have a chance of discovering the 
pecuniary value attached by twelve 
British jurymen (fathers, perhaps, of 
lovely daughters) to the privilege of 
becoming Mrs. Tomkins ; he might ride 
his horse desperately over the cliff and 
put an end to himself and his horse 
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and his fears and anxieties; and he 
might philosophically bide his time 
until the fatal week was over and he 
was flatteringly accepted and a bond- 
slave, or ignominiously rejected and a 
free-man. To either the first or the 
second course he was not inclined, for he 
inherited a disposition which was incom- 
patible with even a possible payment of 
damages, or with self-inflicted wounds 
or death ; and, as to the third, he was 
upheld by a conviction that, from what 
he knew of himself and his family, he 
was sufficiently elastic of nature and 
thick of skin to bear with cheerfulness 
the amount of ignominy that would fall 
to his lot, and to make up his mind 
never again to be in a similar predica- 
ment. If he were, contrary to his ex- 
pectation and even wishes, accepted, he 
would face the future like a man, and 
strive to atone by a life of devotion for 
the error he had committed in making 
a precipitate declaration. For, when 
he came to commune with himself alone, 
he could not help seeing that he had 
been precipitate. He had proposed 
simply because for three months he had 
been constantly thrown into the society 
of a charming girl, had arrived at the 
end of his stock of conversation, and 
could not plead to his conscience 
poverty as a reason why he should re- 
frain from “ coming up to the scratch.” 
He now lamented that he had not at 
least waited to be sounded as to his 
intentions; for, even then, no more 
could have been wrung from him than 
he had voluntarily offered, and he would, 
probably, have gained an interval during 
which some diversion might have been 
created in his favour. Such were the 
reflections, during his ride, of Tomkins, 
whose mind had been so seriously dis- 
turbed by the fainting-fit that he dis- 
torted and misrepresented facts, and 
tried disingenuously to convince himself 
that twenty-four hours ago he had 
not considered Annie and heaven 
synonymous. 

In the meanwhile Annie had re- 
covered from her swoon, and she and 
Mrs. Maddox were conversing freely. 

“Tf he writes to me as usual,” the 
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former said, “‘I shall feel bound for 
another year.” 

“ He’ll not write,” was the confident 
reply. 

Annie looked wistfully at her mother, 
who smiled in the sweetest possible 
manner. 

“Tt would never do to fall betwixt 
two stools,” said the mother. 

Annie sighed. 

“One can’t despise eight hundred a 
year,” resumed the mother. 

“Got by drugs,” muttered Annie dis- 
paragingly. 

“ My dear,” rejoined Mrs. Maddox, 
“you speak as if they had been noxious 
drugs, and he had poisoned his father 
with them.” 

“He is dreadfully vulgar,” observed 
Annie, “with his brandy and soda, and 
all that sort of thing: J heard what he 
recommended for me.” 

“ My love,” rejoined Mrs. Maddox, 
“recollect that the refined wife polishes 
the unrefined husband.” 

“Tt will be a very difficult task, 
Mamma.” 

“Patience, perseverance, and eight 
hundred a year, will surmount all dif- 
ficulties. It is not as if he were hideous 
in appearance, or likely to be rebel- 
lious.” 

Annie laughed and rejoined, “I could 
put him in shafts and drive him with a 
skein of silk.” 

“To be sure, my dear,” replied Mrs. 
Maddox in a tone of intense satisfaction ; 
“and that is a great thing. It insures 
domestic peace, if not happiness.” 

“But I'm so young as yet, Mamma; 
and Mr. Bushby might in a year or 
Spee” 

“Procrastination, my darling Annie, 
in such matters is most dangerous. I 
always think of that foolish king who 
refused the Sibylline books, and was 
afterwards obliged to take a portion of 
them. You might find yourself at thirty 
years of age accepting an offer of three 
hundred a year, or getting no offer 
at all.” 

“ At any rate, Mr. Bushby is a gentle- 
man,” said Annie with a sigh. 

“Mr. Bushby’s only drawback,” re- 
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joined Mrs. Maddox, warmly, “is in- 
ability to maintain a wife. But that, 
you have already allowed, is fatal.” 

** Quite so, Mamma,” assented Annie, 
disconsolately ; “ poor Mr. Bushby !” 

The last words smote upon the ear 
of Tomkins, as he entered the room 
on returning from his ride, and made 
him feel a little uncomfortable. For he 
had seen the superscription of the note 
which had been written by Mrs. Mad- 
dox, and that fact, coupled with Annie’s 
exclamation, had caused him to conceive 
sentiments of suspicion and hatred to- 
wards this unknown Bushby, whose 
name was beginning to appear porten- 
tously upon the scene. However, he 
was received with so much cordiality 
by both daughter and mother that his 
perturbed spirit was soon at rest, and 
he took quite a poetical flight when 
Mrs. Maddox judiciously gave him and 
Annie an opportunity of an unobserved 
parting. 

“In a week,” said he, “I shall come 
back to hear my fate ; and pray remem- 
ber that ‘yes’ rhymes to ‘bless,’ and 
‘no’ to ‘blow ;’ your answer will make 
me happy for ever, or strike me down 
into the dust of misery.” 

And so he departed to spend a week 
of suspense in solitary travelling and 
in wondering at intervals who the devil 
was Bushby. 

“Tm afraid the man’s an idiot, 
Mamma,” said Annie after he was fairly 
gone, as she pondered on his farewell 
address. 

“ That is of no consequence, my dear,” 
replied Mrs, Maddox complacently ; “in- 
deed, ’'m not sure that it is not an ad- 
vantage. Idiots are generally harmless, 
affectionate creatures, and it is only when 
they show their infirmity in outward and 
visible ungainliness, and so on, that their 
idiotcy becomes distressing. Mr. Tom- 
kins has nothing of that sort.” 

“Oh! he is a very fair specimen of 
the animal,” rejoined Annie. 

“And he is a quiet, docile animal,” 
said Mrs. Maddox ; “and he has eight 
hundred a year. It will be your own 
fault if you cannot make a tolerable 
husband out of such a combination.” 
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And mother and daughter retired to 
rest. 

Whilst they were slumbering, and 
Tomkins was dreaming of a fearful 
monster more appalling than a_ sea- 
serpent and in dreamland called a 
Bushby, the mail-train was swiftly 
carrying to London Mrs. Maddox’s little 
missive, or, it were as correct to say, 
missile. And a deadly shaft it was. 
It reached its mark about ten o'clock 
the next morning, as Mr. Bushby sat 
down to a somewhat late breakfast and 
prepared to whet his appetite by a peru- 
sal of his letters. He first took up the 
delicate little note and read as follows :— 


“ Dear Mr. Busupy,—The weather is 
lovely, and our cottage is more charming 
than ever. We heard from Tom the 
other day, and he inquired particularly 
after you and said he would like to 
hear from you, and that I must tell you 
to write as soon as ever youcould. His 
address is the same as before. He is 
getting on pretty well, and is not at 
all sorry he went to Ceylon. With 
united kind regards, 

“T remain, yours very sincerely, 

“ Mary Mappox. 


“ P.S.—Annie has been seriously ill. 
Pray don’t be alarmed; there is no 
danger now, but the doctor will not 
allow her to read anything of any kind. 
I believe you always write to her on her 
birthday, and so I just warn you that it 
might be better if you omitted to do so 
this year.” 


The missile hit Bushby fairly in the 
left breast, and he felt a sharp pang. 
Of course he could see there was some- 
thing wrong, and of course his suspi- 
cions were aroused. But what could he 
do? He reflected for a while, and then 
he wrote— 


“Dear Mrs, Mappox,—You may be 
quite sure that I would move neither 
hand nor foot to your daughter’s harm. 
I only depend upon you to let her know 
why I, this year, omit my usual practice. 

Yours very sincerely, 
“Joun Busupy.” 
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He had no idea that he had begun to 
be regarded by Mrs. Maddox as “ that 
horrid Mr. Bushby,” or his eyes would 
have been completely opened ; and it is, 
perhaps, well for the general peace of 
society that we are for the most part 
wholly unconscious of the epithets ap- 
plied, in our absence, by our friends to 
our names. As for Bushby, though he 
was unable to construe to his own satis- 
faction the words of Mrs. Maddox, he 
had a glimmering perception of evil 
impending over him; and for a brief 
moment he harboured an idea of anti- 
cipating matters by a bold stroke. He 
took out from his desk seven little 
notes, of which each was signed “Annie 
Maddox.” They were short, business- 
like acknowledgments of the annual 
congratulations addressed by him to her 
on her birthdays ; but the most recent 
note, just a year old, contained a sen- 
tence over which he became absorbed. 
“You say you have heard that I am 
altered ; all I know is, I feel exactly the 
same as ever.” Why draw a line under 
that little verb, if there was no subtle 
and double meaning attached to it? It 
was clear to Bushby that she intended 
him to understand that everything was 
unchanged on her part so far as they 
two were concerned ; that he was still 
to be her brother Tom’s most cherished 
friend, with whom she had as a mere 
child begun that annual interchange of 
letters which seemed so little and which 
had at last come to mean so much. How 
much had never been said by either, 
but was fully though tacitly admitted, 
as could be gathered from outward 
and visible signs, not only by the 
pair most interested, but by Tom and 
by Mrs. Maddox and by whoever spent 
a day at the pretty cottage and saw how 
everything seemed to fall out so that 
Annie and Bushby should be as much 
as possible together. Why Bushby had 
not attempted to draw her into a definite 
engagement was simply because he had 
no immediate prospects, and thought it 
would be unfair to fetter her for, per- 
haps, the best years of her life. And 
now, as a dark suspicion crossed his 
mind, he put back the little notes in 
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their accustomed place and muttered : 
“Love or lucre—that is the ques- 
tion.” 

Friday came and went ; Annie’s birth- 
day was over, and there had been no 
letter of congratulation from “ that hor- 
rid Mr. Bushby.” And though Annie 
had been nervous and peevish and ill 
all the day, she was quite herself again 
on Saturday. For it is astonishing how 
small a quantity of salve will suffice to 
cure a wounded conscience, especially in 
the case of a marriageable young woman. 
Annie felt absolved from her curious, 
tacit, long-continued understanding with 
Bushby, so soon as he discontinued the 
only overt act which seemed to bind 
them together. He, not she, had bro- 
ken the spell ; and she laid that flatter- 
ing unction to her soul. Had he written, 
she would have written back and con- 
sidered herself committed to their sin- 
gular compact for another year. It may 
seem strange to those who take ex- 
tremely elevated views of human nature, 
that she should not have inquired into 
the means taken for preventing Bushby 
from writing; but she had great con- 
fidence in her mother’s tact, and was 
contented with results. She was now 
perfectly free, and intended to avail her- 
self of her freedom. Let not sentimental 
persons cry out indignantly that Annie 
could not have behaved thus, for they 
will at once be confuted by facts. She 
actually did behave thus ; and so there 
is an end of it. She was not at all senti- 
mental ; she was a practical girl, strongly 
impressed with the duty of getting ad- 
vantageously married, to the man she 
liked best, if it were possible, but, even 
at the cost of a serious fit of illness, at 
any rate to somebody. It is more than 
probable that, if Bushby had asked her, 
she would have consented to wait until 
she was grey-headed, but his sense of 
justice would not allow him to do so; 
and consequently his first stool began to 
slip from him. 

He almost felt it slipping ; and was 
already turning his thoughts seriously 
towards his second, when he made his 
remark about “ love or lucre.” 


THE SECOND STOOL. 


Some months before Bushby had un- 
consciously become “horrid” in the 
estimation of the amiable Mrs. Maddox, 
he had received the following note :— 


** Kensington. 
“My pear Jonunx,—Your uncle bids 
me to say that we have not seen any- 
thing of you for a long while, and that 
he expects you to dine with us at half- 
past six next Thursday evening. 
“Your affectionate Aunt, 
“ Ema CARSON. 
“P.S.—Ellen Parry is staying with 
us. She seems to have a very pleasant 
recollection of you.” 


Bushby appealed to his memory for 
information about Ellen Parry; but 
without any immediate response, At 
last the faithful organ became more 
communicative, and revealed to him 
certain facts which he had clean for- 
gotten. He executed a crablike move- 
ment backwards, until he became once 
more seven years old and was walking 
in a garden with two or three girls. He 
was a pretty little boy ; and they, who 
had up to the time of that very walk 
been complete strangers to him, after 
eyeing him carefully and approvingly, 
whispered together and giggled; and 
then one of them fell suddenly upon 
him and kissed him, saying: “ You are 
a little darling.” 

She was quite twelve years old, and 
her name was Ellen Parry. She had 
struck him as being frightful to look at, 
and he had resented the liberty she had 
taken with him in a manner which only 
made her laugh good-naturedly and re- 
peat her outrageous conduct. They had 
ultimately, however, become very good 
friends, when she went abroad with her 
parents, and he had never seen her 
since, or even heard of her. She was 
his Aunt Carson’s niece, and she had 
lately lost her father, who was his Aunt 
Carson’s brother. She must now be 
thirty-two years of age if she was a day, 
and, if she had fulfilled the promise of 
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her girlhood, must have grown up to be 
hideous. However, he would be able 
to decide upon the question of her 
hideousness when Thursday evening 
came. It came; and Bushby was punc- 
tual and arrived at the door of his 
uncle’s house, in a small square in the 
parish of Kensington, as the clock struck 
the half-hour after six. Ellen and her 
mother gave him a hearty greeting ; re- 
membered him perfectly (they said) ; 
and showed the greatest interest in him 
and his pursuits, making their conver- 
sation during dinner turn thereon as 
often as they could. As for him, he 
was chiefly engaged in taking stock 
of Ellen. She looked quite her age, 
and even more than five years older 
than Bushby, who had the appearance 
of being younger than he was. She 
was not hideous, but she was decidedly 
plain ; and in the manner in which she 
had arranged her hair and in the style 
of her dress there was displayed either 
an ignorance of or contempt for prevail- 
ing fashions. She wore an air of great 
determination, and she expressed her 
opinions with frankness and self-confi- 
dence, though she listened with marked 
deference to what Bushby said, either 
agreeing with him cordially or differing 
from him with evident reluctance. She 
expressed unbounded admiration for his 
profession (which was the bar) ; and she 
declared that the magazine to which he 
occasionally (it appeared) contributed 
articles was her favourite. After dinner 
she played some pieces, with consider- 
able skill, on the piano; and it turned 
out that she and Bushby had the same 
taste in music. 

Bushby’s uncle never omitted to 
smoke tobacco in his study of an even- 
ing, and he, about half-past nine, carried 
off Bushby with him into the regions of 
smoke. As they sat face to face and 
puffed in unison, the uncle seemed 
buried in thought; but at last he said 
brusquely : 

“That girl has thirty thousand pounds, 
John, if she has a penny.” 

“Miss Parry, you mean,” rejoined 
Bushby, carelessly. 

“Of course I do,” replied the uncle, 


testily : “ perhaps I ought to have said 
woman, for she is not any longer a girl,” 
he added, with a short cough. 

“No, she is not,” assented Bushby, 
drily. 

His uncle eyed him keenly, and 
repeated : 

“She has thirty thousand pounds, 
though, if she has a penny.” 

“So you said before, sir,” observed 

sushby. 

“And she has no nonsense about 
her,” continued the uncle: “she has 
told your aunt that now her father is 
dead and has left her well off, and she 
is no longer tied to home as she was by 
him, she wants to be married, and means 
to be, too.” 

“She'll soon get picked up—with 
thirty thousand pounds,” remarked 
Bushby, unconcernedly. 

“But suppose she doesn’t want to 
be picked up ?” sneered the uncle, with 
angry emphasis. 

“ Well, she'll soon pick somebody up, 
then,” rejoined Bushby, carelessly. 

The uncle made no reply, but sat and 
regarded his nephew discontentedly ; 
and his face assumed the appearance 
ascribed to the great Pan in the 
words :— 
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for “bitter choler wrinkled round his 
nose.” 

But after a few moments’ pause he 
asked sharply : 

“ Any briefs this year, John?” 

“No,” answered Bushby, lazily ; 
“only three guineas’ worth of soup.” 

“Soup! what d’ye mean?” snapped 
the uncle. 

Bushby explained the meaning of 
barristers’ “soup ;” and his uncle con- 
tinued : 

** You've only your fellowship to live 
on, then ?” 

“ That’s all,” replied Bushby, curtly. 

“*Two hundred a year, isn’t it ?” 

“Two hundred and ten pounds fifteen 
shillings and twopence halfpenny it was 
last year,” said the accurate Bushby. 
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“ And if you married, you would have 
to give it all up ?” 

“To the very halfpenny.” 

“ How long do you think it will be 
before you make as much at the bar ?” 

“Do you allude to the halfpenny, 
sir ?” 

Pan’s nose wrinkled once more with 
ire as he snarled : 

“You know well enough I meant the 
fellowship.” 

“Well, sir,” rejoined Bushby, “I 
haven’t sufficient data (that is, cases 
given to me) to calculate upon; but I 
should think about a century.” 

“Tt’s quite clear, then,” observed the 
uncle, “that you can’t afford to marry a 
pretty fool without a sixpence.” 

“ Or even a pretty sage with the like 
handsome dowry,” assented Bushby. 

“ And yet I should think that to be 
married and to make a good appearance 
would assist you in your profession.” 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

“ Ahem!” coughed the uncle, as if 
the smoke had tickled his throat. 

“Ahem!” counter-coughed the nephew, 
as if he were in the same predicament. 

At this juncture a tap was ad- 
ministered to the door of the study, 
and a voice was heard saying: 

“May I just come in and say good- 
night ?” 

Bushby, at a nod from his uncle, 
jumped up and opened the door ; and 
with a little cough of suffocation, and a 
little scream of surprise, and a little 
sparring at the atmosphere, and a little 
snigger, partly contemptuous, partly 
compassionate, partly patronising, partly _ 
deprecatory, partly good-humoured, in 
sailed Mrs. Parry, accompanied by Mrs. 
Carson. 

“Oh! dear me,” gasped the former, 
“T really can hardly speak ; but I didn’t 
like to go away without saying good- 
night ; and, besides, I thought I might 
have the pleasure of Mr. Bushby’s com- 
pany: you know I go very near the 
Temple, and I could set him down 
within a few hundred yards.” 

Bushby would be “delighted and 
even grateful.” So Mrs. Parry and 
he departed in the former’s comfort- 


able brougham; but Ellen Parry re- 
mained behind with the Carsons to 
complete her long visit. 

Bushby, having been “dropped” in 
due time, walked his few hundred yards 
to the Temple in so brown a study that 
he had excellent opportunities of trying 
his weight and the sharpness of his 
elbows against opposing passengers and 
of hearing some novelties in the way of 
bad language. But they “might as 
well have blessed: him,” he ‘“ was deaf 
to blessing as to cursing ;’ and, not 
only as he made his way to his cham- 
bers, but far into the small hours, 
as he lay sleepless in bed, he pondered 
over the conversation he had held with 
Mrs. Parry during their drive. They 
had talked of such friends and ac- 
quaintance as they had in common; 
and he had found himself cordially 
assenting when she had dwelt upon 
the wisdom of those who had shown 
common-sense rather than sentiment 
in their marriages, and when she had 
expressed her opinion that young men 
were apt to attach far too much im- 
portance to mere personal appearance, 
At last he fell into a fitful slumber ; 
and, as he slumbered, he saw in a dream 
a curious kind of sign-post, with arms 
pointing in two opposite directions. The 
posts bore the shape of two female 
figures, back to back; and the arms 
were like the arms of women. There 
were hands, too, connected with the 
arms; and on the open palms two 
words were plainly written: on one pair 
“Love,” on the other “Lucre.” But 
the roads towards which the fingers 
pointed were dark as Erebus. 

Bushby received from his uncle and 
aunt, so long as Ellen Parry was stay- 
ing with them, assiduous attention; and 
his uncle seemed never weary of impress- 
ing upon him that Ellen had “ thirty 
thousand pounds, if she had a penny.” 
As for Ellen, she was always discovered 
by Bushby with the magazine to which 
he contributed either in her hand or 
in some conspicuous place near her ; she 
obtained all the music he expressed a 
favourable opinion of ; she consulted 
him upon legal points, with which it 
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was difficult to conceive that she could 
have any concern ; and she never had 
so much as a headache to prevent her 
from accompanying her aunt and him 
to any entertainment for which he 
offered them tickets. And when she 
returned to her mother’s house, to 
which Mrs. Parry had already more 
than once asked Bushby, he found 
that she was as partial as ever to his 
magazine, and his music, and his law, 
and so on. Moreover, as Ellen was her 
mother’s amanuensis, there grew to be 
an interchange of little notes, on various 
pretexts, between them ; and just be- 
fore he became so “horrid” to Mrs. 
Maddox that that excellent mother had 
to send him her note of warning, he had 
been obliged to refuse an invitation from 
Mrs. Parry (that is, from Ellen), on the 
plea of illness. The cause of the refusal 
elicited the following letter :— 


*“ Dean Mr. Busupy,—We were so 
sorry to hear of your illness) Mamma 
is quite distressed to think you should 
be all alone, at such a time, with only a 
horrid Jaundress (isn’t that what you 
call her?) to attend to you. Mamma 
says she has a, great mind to come and 
fetch you away, and nurse you here her- 
self; and you must not be surprised 
if she really does drive up to your 
chambers to inquire after you. She 
will be passing the Temple to-morrow. 
We do so hope you will soon be better. 

“ Yours very sincerely, 
“ ELLen Parry.” 


And Mrs. Parry really did call, and 
found Bushby suffering from a swelled 
face which made him unpresentable in 
society, but otherwise as well as ever. 
This good news she said would be gladly 
heard by her daughter, who was waiting 
for her “in the brougham,” and who 
had “pictured to herself all sorts of 
horrors,” such as Bushby lying at the 
verge of death with no one but a not 
remarkably sober old woman to ad- 
minister his medicine, which probably 
contained poison and of which an over- 
dose would be fatal. 

Now, Bushby, so far from being as 


Betwixt Two Stools. 


blind as a bat, was not even short- 
sighted ; and he saw distinctly whither 
things were tending. He had only to 
write a tender reply to Ellen Parry’s 
letter and he might bring matters to a 
crisis, But he thought of Annie Mad- 
dox, and contented himself with ex- 
pressing his fervent thanks by word 
of mouth to Mrs. Parry. And soon 
afterwards came that mysterious docu- 
ment from Mrs. Maddox, which caused 
him to waver seriously between love and 
lucre. 


THE SLIPPING OF BOTH STOOLS, 


Tomkins’s week of suspense was over, 
and he stood before Annie to hear his 
sentence. As will have been antici- 
pated, it was favourable; and Tomkins 
bore it as well as he could. Annie was, 
perhaps, a little astonished and even 
nettled at his want of rapture ; but then 
she had not been behind the scenes as 
we have, and knew nothing of his medi- 
tations during his solitary ride. She 
would have been completely reassured 
by the extreme anxiety he displayed to 
have his happiness as speedily as pos- 
sible secured by the marriage ceremony, 
only his manner, as he whimpered, 
“Let the happy day be soon, dear 
Annie,” reminded her a little of Mac- 
beth saying, “If it were done, when 
*tis done, then ‘twere well it were 
done quickly.” However, Mrs. Maddox 
was consulted; and she, considerate 
soul, having always been of opinion 
that short engagements are on every 
account the best, “when there are no 
pecuniary obstacles, and there is no 
object to be gained by waiting,’ saw 
no objection whatever to “that day six 
weeks.” And so, on the night of ‘that 
day,” two fond hearts went heavy to 
bed ; the owner of one sobbed herself to 
sleep as she thought of Bushby, and the 
owner of the other kept muttering with 
a sigh, “ Oh, dear! oh, dear! I’m in 
a deuce of a scrape.” For night looks 
darkest just before dawn ; and there are 
some things which it is better to begin 
with a little (but only a little) aversion. 
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Red-hot lovers “marry in haste and re- 
pent at leisure ?’ but Annie and Tom- 
kins were not red-hot lovers. 

“ That day six weeks ” came at last ; 
a young woman and a young man went 
into a pretty village church two, and 
came out one; and the ranks of the 
married were recruited by another 
couple called Mr. and Mrs. Tomkins. 

And Bushby got cards, 

He sat and glared at them as if his 
education had not included the spelling 
of dissyllables. And even when he had 
spelt the name, it conveyed to his mind 
no idea of any living creature he had 
ever seen. Who could the scoundrel 
be? For, of course, he was a scoundrel. 
Perhaps he was an old gentleman—the 
old gentleman indeed. It had all come 
of Tom’s going to Ceylon. Fora mother 
and daughter living alone could not ask 
a young man to stay with them. If 
Tom had been at home, Bushby thought 
all would have been right. He would 
have paid Tom and the Maddoxes’ cot- 
tage many a visit during the two years 
which had elapsed since Tom’s de- 
parture; but he had, perforce, been 
absent, and the absent always pay the 
penalty for their absence. And yet he 
would not, under any circumstances, 
have tried to bind Annie to him until 
he had some prospects. No; but then 
he might have made things unpleasant 
for Tomkins (xaxa¢ ebodéoerey autor 6 
Zevc). Well, one comfort was that 
Annie, and not he, had taken the deci- 
sive step; and he hoped (but by no 
means confidently) that she might 
never repent it. 

For a good quarter of an hour Bushby 
sat with his head buried in his arms, 
which were folded upon the table ; and 
it must not be considered discreditable 
to him if at the end of that time, when 
he once more looked up, there was a 
suspicious redness about his eyes. He 
again took out the little notes already 
alluded to, and, having lighted a taper, 
deliberately burnt them, one by one. 
As the last became a smal] twist of 
ashes, he sighed heavily ; but soon re- 
covering himself, he muttered, “So 
much for love ; to-morrow for lucre.” 
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The next day, about three p.m., he 
sallied forth carefully dressed and with 
an air of great decision. He was deter- 
mined that there should be no more 
shillyshallying ; and there was now 
nothing to prevent him from taking 
the goods the gods seemed to have 
provided for him, no small voice of 
conscience to whisper that he was 
sacrificing love for lucre. 

He had gone but a few yards when a 
hand was laid on his arm. He turned 
and saw his uncle: 

“ Why, John,” said the latter, “you 
look quite smart. Is it a fair question 
to ask where you are going ?” 

“ Perfectly fair,” answered Bushby ; 
“T’m going to call on the Parrys.” 

“Ah! you haven’t been there for 
some time, I think,” rejoined the uncle. 

“I’m ashamed to say I’ve not,” said 
the nephew ; “and they were awfully 
kind to me when I was ill.” 

“They said you seemed to want to 
avoid them,” snarled the uncle. 

“ Avoid them!” exclaimed Bushby ; 
“the last people in the world.” 

But he coloured slightly, recollecting 
how he had abstained from the chance 
of answering Ellen’s Jetter lest he should 
commit himself ; for he had known by 
experience that she would have the last 
word, or, at any rate, that so long as he 
replied to her notes, she would find 
something to say in return, and would 
(in her mamma’s name) ask him such 
questions as he could not take notice of 
without becoming a little tender ; and 
then she would have made the positive 
comparative, and the comparative would 
have ended in the superlative and irre- 
vocable, 

“You haven’t been to see ws,” re- 
sumed the uncle, “for about three 
months ; and I suppose you've treated 
the Parrys in the same way.” 

“T called to thank them for their 
kindness,” answered Bushby; “ but I 
was told they were in the country, and 
it was quite uncertain when they would 
return: so I left a card.” 

“It’s a pity you haven’t been to ser 
us,” rejoined the uncle; “we could 
have told you some news.” 
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“Oh! indeed,” rejoined Bushby : 
“something pleasant, I hope.” 

“Oh! yes,” sneered the uncle: 
“ Ellen Parry is engaged to be married. 
A great deal can be done in three 
months.” 

Bushby made a great effort to ap- 
pear unconcerned ; and he was pretty 
successful. 

“T told you,” he said, laughing, but 
not quite on the right side of his 
mouth, “that she would soon be picked 
up.” 

“T can tell you something, John,” 
rejoined his uncle savayely: “you ar 
a born fool.” 

“ Well, sir,” replied Bushby, wincing 
a little: “we are closely related, you 
know.” 

“Go and ask your aunt what she 
thinks of you,” said the uncle, not 
noticing the taunt: “‘ good-day to you, 
and more sense the next time ; though 
you'll never have such a chance again 
—she has thirty thousand pounds, if 
she has a penny.” 

And the uncle departed, shaking his 
head sorrowfully, and repeating “ Ah! 
thirty thousand pounds, if a penny.” 

Bushby thought he would give up 
the idea of calling upon the Parrys, 
and would call upon his aunt instead. 
She received him coldly. 

“1 thought you had quite forgotten 
us, John,” she said petulantly. 

“ My profession takes me away from 
town a great deal,” replied Bushby; 
“T’ve been , 

“Tl tell you what you have been,” 
burst in his aunt savagely ; “ you have 
been a booby, John.” 

“Upon my word, aunt, you are as 
complimentary as my uncle was just 
now.” 

“Oh! have you seen him?” 

* Yes, I met him in the street.” 

** And what did he say ?” 

“Well, I hardly like to repeat it 
because of our near relationship, but he 
said I was a born fool.” 

“Ah! then you know about Ellen 
Parry,” rejoined his aunt, as if the 
expression were thus fully accounted 
for. 


“Yes,” said Bushby with assumed 
sprightliness ; “and, pray, who is the 
fortunate man ?” 

“Oh! John,” exclaimed his aunt, 
not heeding the question, “‘ you have 
been a booby ; she would have had you, 
had you held up your little finger.” 

**Well, well,” said Bushby testily ; 
“and who did hold up his little 
finger ?” 

“ He had to do more, I’ll be bound,” 
answered Mrs. Carson contemptuously ; 
“he had to go down on his bended 
knees, you may depend.” 

“ But who is he ?” 

“He felt her pulse, John,” replied 
Mrs. Carson evasively; “and he soon 
discovered, I have no doubt, that there 
was nothing the matter with her but 
single blessedness.” 

“Oh! then he is a doctor.” 

“Yes. I began to suspect something 
at the time you were laid up with your 
swelled face. Ellen complained of ner- 
vous depression; and a doctor was 
called in. I didn’t know who he was 
at the time; but I soon found out. 
You know him—little Mr. Wilson.” 

“IT know him,” assented Bushby ; “he 
hasn’t much practice, but he is a clever 
man; writes scientific articles. He 
sings Scotch songs too almost as well as 
his namesake used to sing them, they 
say.” 

“ He is no booby, certainly,” rejoined 
Mrs. Carson significantly. “ And it was 
very singular,” she added, “that as soon 
as he was called in I never saw Ellen 
with that magazine of yours. She 
seemed to have taken quite a scientific 
turn, and was always reading (or appear- 
ing to read) something about chemistry. 
She quite lost her taste, too, for the 
Beethoven and ‘Songs without Words’ 
she used to be so fond of playing and 
you of hearing; and, oddly enough, 
she took to singing Scotch songs. And 
once, I must tell you, I saw amongst 
her music a vulgar thing called ‘ A Per- 
fect Cure.’ I’m bound to say I never 
heard her play or sing it ; but I think 
she must have got it under a mistaken 
idea that it referred in some way to the 
medical profession.” 
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“She seems to have regularly thrown 
herself at the man’s head,” said Bushby 
with a sneer. 

“My dear John,” rejoined Mrs. 
Carson, gently ; “that is a very strong 
expression. She gave him quiet en- 
couragement, no doubt; and he was 
wise enough to profit by it. Ellen 
does not want sense: she is perfectly 
aware that she has no personal attrac- 
tions ; and she, no doubt, felt that she 
was of an age at which, if she meant 
to be married at all to anybody better 
than a mere fortune-hunter, she could 
not afford to wait and hang back as if 
she were a young girl and a beauty.” 

“Then you don’t think love is a 
necessary ingredient in such matters?” 
observed Bushby doubtfully. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed Mrs. Car- 
“My dear John, you are very 
At Ellen Parry’s age I think 


son. 


romantic. 


it is quite enough to feel a liking, or 
even to feel no dislike. 1 can conceive,” 
she continued with a gentle sigh and a 
look as of one who has a vision of the 
past, “a case in which love should be 
everything ; but ours is a practical age, 


in which love is best left to novels and 
ballads. It is better for girls not to 
know what love is, until it arises as the 
natural consequence of a judiciously 
chosen husband’s tender treatment. It 
is quite sad to think how often love- 
natches,—succeeding long engagements 
during which the man is losing his 
strength and temper in frantic struggles 
to obtain a sufficiency for two, and the 
girl is wasting both in youth and sweet- 
ness under the influence of hope de- 
ferred,—end in disappointment, discon- 
tent, and dissension. I call it foolish 
and selfish for a man, who has no imme- 
diate prospects, to try a girl’s love so 
far as to tie her down to an indefinite 
engagement.” 

“JT can’t see,” observed Bushby, 
“that a definite engagement, to be con- 
sidered over, if certain hopes have not 
been realized, at the expiration of a 
certain period, is any better. For just 
when the two hearts would, unless a 
coolness should have arisen, be more 
closely knit than ever, they are sup- 


posed to resume suddenly the condition 
of being unattached.” 

“An honourable man,” said Mrs. 
Carson, “‘ who really cared for a girl and 
who had no prospects, would not seek 
to compromise her future by binding 
her to any kind of engagement. He 
would wait and hope.” 

“ But if he does not declare himself, 
how,” asked Bushby, “is she to know 
the state of his feelings? And, if he 
does, where is the use, unless some en- 
gagement be entered into?” 

“ She would be sure to know; women, 
at least most women, especially if they 
reciprocate the feelings, are clairvoy- 
antes in such matters.” 

“But would she be bound by her 
knowledge or her sentiments ¢” 

“Certainly not: a girl who has been 
properly brought up would strive not 
to be influenced by either until she 
received a definite proposal.” 

“ And suppose that in the meanwhile 
she had an eligible offer ?” 

**She would probably accept it, par- 
ticularly if she had a judicious mother 
to advise her. There would be a severe 
struggle, perhaps ; but she would not 
sacrifice, and J think would not be 
justified in sacrificing, certainty to 
uncertainty, reality to love's young 
dream.” 

Bushby sighed. 

«And the poor man,” he said, “‘ who 
had no prospects, and who abstained 
from any attempt to hamper her solely 
out of consideration for her—what of 
him?” 

“Oh!” replied Mrs. Carson, laughing, 
“he might take his revenge when his 
prospects improved. It is different with 
a man and witha girl What he has 
to consider is, when he can afford to 
propose ; and she, when she can afford 
to decline, especially if she says, like 
the girl in the song, ‘My face is my 
fortune, sir.’ Besides, he would never 
imagine how much she would have 
suffered before she determined to give 
him up; and his resentment would soon 
cure his love.” 

“ And suppose,” said Bushby moodily, 
“he had in the meanwhile preferred 
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love to lucre, and, by remaining faithful 
to her to the very last, had lost both 
her and a fortune he might have got by 
simply holding up his little finger?” 

Mrs. Carson regarded him fixedly for 
a few moments, and then said softly, and 
even compassionately :, 

“Why, John, you are a greater booby 
than I thought; I verily believe you 
have allowed yourself to slip betwixt 
two stools.” 

Bushby thanked her for her flattering 
opinion, and departed with precipitation. 

As for both Mr. and Mrs. Tomkins, 
the honeymoon was as useful as it was 
agreeable to both. It relieved the mind 
of each from certain misgivings. Tom- 
kins, finding that Annie recovered all 
her pristine sprightliness, and never 
disturbed his peace of mind by any 
symptoms of a fainting fit, began to 
regret the invitation he had given to 
Mrs. Maddox to stay with them as 
much as ever she could; became as 
ardently devoted as the most sanguinely 
expectant bride would have found con- 
venient ; felt (though he did not express 
his feelings in such commercial language) 
that he had “ got her a bargain ;” and 
was convinced that even his late father 
(who had been a shrewd and successful 
but unrefined dealer in drugs upon 
wholesale principles) must have con- 
fessed that he had obtained “ good value 
for his money.” Annie, on the other 
hand, discovered that Tomkins was by 
no means an idiot, and that, though he 
was amenable to reasonable discipline, 
and allowed himself in many points to 
be moulded by her superior refinement, 
he could, when he undoubtedly had 
reason on his side, hold his own in spite 
of poutings and sighs and even tears. 
He naturally strove to lighten the pro- 
verbial heaviness of the honeymoon by 
taking up the newspaper, and expound- 
ing to her the mysteries of the “ money 
article ;” and though she hardly under- 
stood a syllable, she grew to feel a great 
respect for and confidence in a man who 
plainly could and would take remark- 
ably good care of his (and, therefore, 
her) pecuniary interests. Mrs. Maddox, 
after the return of the happy pair, was 


charmed with her daughter’s confidential 
account, and, alluding probably to some 
locality not far from the Bank of Eng- 
land, remarked, “ Depend upon it, my 
dear, that man’s heart is in the right 
place; and he'll make an excellent 
husband.” And affectionate friends of 
Tomkins, as they strolled home smoking 
his cigars after enjoyment of his hos- 
pitality, were obliged reluctantly to 
admit that “they did the thing very 
well,” that “ they seemed to get on all 
right together,” and that, at any rate, 
she had “made quite a gentleman of 
the feller.” 

As for Bushby, his life soon became 
a burthen to him; for Mr. and Mrs, 
Tomkins and Mr. and Mrs. Wilson took 
houses in the neighbourhood of Mr. and 
Mrs. Carson, and, as there was a general 
acquaintance amongst the couples, he 
was constantly meeting Mrs. Tomkins 
and Mrs. Wilson. Those ladies were 
delighted to see him, and received him 
with the most unembarrassed cordiality 
(for he had never spoken out, and so, of 
course, they were not supposed to know 
anything); but he detected, or fancied 
he detected, in their looks and manner 
reproach (not on their own account, but 
on his, who had been nobody’s enemy 
but his own), mockery, amusement, pity, 
condescension, patronage. Tomkins was 
at first a little cool, and even defiant, 
remembering, perhaps, the time when 
he had wondered who the devil was 
Bushby, but, seeing the imperturbability 
of Mrs. Tomkins, soon grew quite 
friendly (infernally friendly, according 
to Bushby), and expressed compassion 
for young barristers, who had such 
“ awfully up-hill work ;” and Wilson, a 
genial soul without a shade of jealousy, 
himself suggested, when Bushby was 
filling Mrs. Wilson’s glass, that the two 
ought to “tak’ a cup o’ kindness” 
together “for auld lang syne.” Mrs. 
Maddox, too, frequently crossed his path; 
and no one would have guessed from 
that amiable lady’s gracious behaviour, 
and references to her “dearest Tom’s 
dearest friend,” that there had ever 
been a time when she had considered 
Bushby “ horrid.” 
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But the climax of Bushby’s trials 
arrived when, in due course, there ap- 
peared upon the scene a little Tomkins 
of the masculine gender. Tomkins and 
Annie and Mrs. Maddox were unanimous 
in deciding that, as “dear Tom” was 
abroad and could not stand, as he un- 
doubtedly would have stood, one of the 
godfathers, his oldest and dearest friend, 
Bushby, should be asked to take his 
place. 

3ushby, being sounded by Tomkins, 
excused himself on the ground that he 
had been seriously considering the pro- 
priety of emigrating, and that he could 
not and ought not to undertake duties 
which it would be impossible for him 
to perform, even in the disgracefully 
perfunctory manner which is only too 
prevalent. 


Perhaps he was not quite sincere in 
what he said; but, just as he was be- 
ginning to get something substantial in 
addition to his “soup,” he did emigrate ; 
that is to say, he exchanged the bar of 
England for the bar of Bombay, and had 
no reason to regret the step. If he found 
no Annies, he found plenty of annas, 
and of rupees about a lac. Consequently 
he was far from “ horrid” in the eyes of 
many a matron, exported with daughters 
from the British Islands to Bombay, and 
not inferior in discernment to the ami- 
able Mrs. Maddox. Nor is Laura Bushby 
less euphonious than Annie Bushby. 
There is certainly no similarity between 
the names ; but conjure with them, and 
Laura will raise a spirit as soon as 
Annie: at any rate that is Bushby’s 
present opinion. 











“T/ANNEE TERRIBLE.” 


For the devotees of literature, it is a 
fine sight to see some of her European 
high priests and elders, how they con- 
tinue unwearied in herservice. It does 
good to think of those survivors of a 
great generation in France, how bravely 
some of them have clung to their 
calling and illustrated it, under accu- 
mulating outrages of fortune against 
their country and their persons. The 
mind turns full of honour towards the 
figure of a scholar like M. Littré, re- 
membering how he has toiled alone at 
his vast undertaking in the philology of 
his native language ; alone, but for one 
sweet household help, “as graceful as it 
is serviceable’—so he writes in the 
pure style of an earlier day—“ which 
has very notably advanced me.” So 
does it again to the figure of M. 
Michelet, recovering from the distrac- 
tion of his country’s misfortunes and 
the shock of personal alarm, to throw 
together into a volume of eloquent his- 
torical paradox—the first of a new stage 
of his task—his old notes and researches 
on the Directorate and the early days of 
Napoleon. So does it perhaps most of 
all to the militant personage of the poet 
Victor Hugo, coming home from his 
twenty years of exile to be acclaimed 
to-day and hooted down to-morrow, and 
through all vicissitudes to speak out, 
with his prodigious accents, the message 
that he finds within him. 

“ Tn these leaves written with a proud 
spirit and with truth, these pages of 
mourning, battle, and affright, if there 
has gone forth against my will the voice 
of anguish, if I have cried with the cry 
of torture, or so much as once denied 
my Hope, let that voice of my sobbing 
be stifled and unheard ; I cancel the 
cry, I erase the word and unsay it.” 
That is the courageous way in which 
M. Victor Hugo, towards the end of 
his new poem, takes up his old sanguine 
prophecy of human and universal pro- 


gress. What he has written is in fact 
a fresh chapter in his fragmentary 
epic of the “ Legend of the Ages”— 
the chapter of the history of the Year 
Terrible, as he has named in his coun- 
try’s calendar the twelve months from 
July 1870 to July 1871. And it is as 
above that, after embodying from day to 
day, as they passed, the phases of a pa- 
triot’s indignation and sometimes almost 
of his despair, he is able to come back to 
an unshaken faith in his ancient gods, of 
which his country is the chief. No, he 
can say ; all is not an evil mystery ; the 
eye of the world is not put out; pro- 
gress is still progress, and hope is still 
hope ; France is an iron heated upon 
the anvil, that scatters stars for sparks 
against the faces of the forgers ; there 
shall be plagues and tribulations, but 
Paris and progress shall reign at last ; 
destiny shall burst through the webs and 
snares woven by darkness against the 
advent of the dawn; Paris is the city of 
destiny and of the dawn, the seat of 
the future and of light, the travailing 
mother of the To Be; she has loved 
much and suffered much; envied be 
her calamities ; fair is her fate, for she 
bleeds for mankind, and her crown of 
thorns shall turn in the fulness of time 
to an undying aureole in the sight of 
the nations.—And so on, and again and 
again. The same confession of faith is 
amplified and reiterated through page 
upon page of pompous imagery and 
passionate declamation ; amid the mass 
of which there come and go such lights 
of tenderness and power as thrill the 
spirit from time to time with the sense 
of incandescent genius, a revelation of 
the inmost sanctuary of poetry. The 
creed has two articles. The poet says : 
“I believe in God the Spirit of Justice, 
who is one with the Ideal, Conscience, 
Liberty ; who is the Soul of our soul, 
the vast Unknown behind all religions, 
the highest Right, the universal Law, 
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the supreme Immovable, the dazzling 
incomprehensible All. And I believe 
in Paris, which is the city of God, the 
champion of Justice, the seat of Con- 
science, the martyr of Liberty, the 
lamp of Reason, the inextinguishable 
hearth of the Soul.” The two articles 
hang together so that they cannot be 
separated. When Paris founders, faith 
turns to doubt; zero is the sum of 
things; the goal of our journeying is 
naught. But once more—no; the 
heart beats high again; the city shall 
survive, shall mew her mighty youth ; 
creation shall not prove a mockery ; the 
pillar of light shall not be a gibbet of 
shame ; there shall not be poison in 
the fields, the woods, the flowers ; his- 
tory shall not be a frantic and furious 
chaos of fatalities ; the world shall not 
be a .dismal indictment against its 
Maker ; comets shall not need to wring 
their hair. “J to doubt the issue! J 
to deny the human progress which is 
the pivot of the vast movement of the 
welded universe! J, the watcher for 
the dayspring, to despond because the 
night is long! Nay, I have done my 
duty: I suffer and am glad: I march 
on, knowing that nought of all is false, 
knowing that my hope is sure, and 
steadfast is the firmament. And I bid 
ye hope with me, all ye that love and 
are cast down: and I bear ye witness 
that the unknown Being who scatters 
abroad splendours, flowers, universes, 
and takes no count ; who pours forth 
stars, winds, and seasons as from ever- 
open granaries ; who gives forth ever- 
lastingly to sky-piercing mountains and 
dyke-devouring seas the gifts of azure 
and lightning and daylight and the sky ; 
who floods space with the torrents of 
light, life, and love—I bear ye witness 
that He who dieth not and passeth not 
away, who spread the book of the 
world which priests mis-spell, who gave 
beauty for the vesture of the Absolute, 
who is real despite of doubt and true 
despite of tales—I bear ye witness that 
He, the Eternal, the Infinite, is not as 
a riddle having no key.” 

But how turn the resounding and 
heroical French verse into cool English 
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prose? The upshot of it all is, that M. 
Victor Hugo, if you want to classify him 
in cold blood, is a man of rhetoric and 
imagination, and that in his thoughts 
about the other world he is _pre- 
eminently a theist, in his thoughts 
about this world pre-eminently a pa- 
triot. And his theism and patriotism 
run together into a lyric religion, an 
exalted frame of mind which Germans 
and Englishmen are very ready to shrug 
or laugh at; as indeed it certainly is 
possible to do. But neither those who 
think of M. Victor Hugo as the fore- 
most surviving personage in European 
literature, nor those who think of him 
as the spokesman of a bleeding State, nor 
any except such as find nothing so con- 
spicuous about the sun as its spots, will 
much care to take their fun out of his ex- 
aggerations, or whatever they may think 
strained or tumid in his thoughts or his 
grandiloquence. These things, for what 
they are worth, are the penalty of sub- 
limity; things too obvious to stop at, 
when they are but blots on so much 
splendour and significance that call for 
our serious regard. That is not to say 
that M. Victor Hugo, or any other 
writer, because he is great, is to be in- 
discriminately applauded ; but it is to 
say that his extravagances or perver- 
sions, and the mark which some of them 
give for that sense of the ridiculous in 
which his own genius is deficient, should 
not be allowed to stand in the way, as 
they do stand with many ready foreign 
judges and not a few in France, of the 
almost unbounded estimation which 
everyone who knows literature knows 
to be his due. 

Any new book of M. Victor Hugo 
will give the student ample materials 
for study, if he takes it in any of several 
different aspects. No great imaginative 
writer, not Milton himself, has struck so 
deeply with the roots of his imagination 
into the life and struggles of his time and 
country, the practical matters of politics, 
social philosophy, and religion. And 
no book of M. Victor Hugo’s represents 
its author more completely on these 
matters than this one which he has 
written, amid the shock of such momen- 
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tous trials, in his staunch and green old 
age. High ideal theism, we say, in re- 
ligion, of the cast which borders upon 
pantheism ; high ideal patriotism in 
politics. But the separate discussion of 
either, to be followed out with fruit, 
would carry us too far. 

Properly to define the theism of M. 
Victor Hugo, and to say (pending his 
own volume of “Dieu,” the long me- 
ditated consummation of his life’s work) 
what he exactly means by his deity re- 
suming all we know that is either spiritu- 
ally or materially beneficent and august 
—properly to attempt this, one would 
have to trace the creed to its parentage 
in the last century ; and one would have, 
thinking of other illustrious names of 
M. Victor Hugo’s generation, to set his 
own beside the kindred creed of M. 
Michelet, beside that of Italy’s late lost 
leader and prophet. Nor could any 


study be more interesting. 

Properly, again, to test the temper of 
his politics and patriotism, one would 
have to show how love of country is 
mixed up in his mind with love of 
mankind and of the people ; one would 


have to ask whether he loved France as 
France most, or as the country of the 
Revolution most; and to show how, 
ardent philanthropist and democrat as 
he is, ardent child of the Revolution, 
it is his love of country that comes 
first, and his love of mankind and 
the people that comes afterwards, 
Hark at him, for example, saying to the 
enemies of France, “ Revenge first ; 
then let us talk of forgiveness and the 
brotherhood of nations!” We should 
have to inquire how those old feelings 
of national and military pride which M. 
Victor Hugo carries in his veins from 
the blood of his father, the staunch old 
grognard who grew gray in the battles 
of Buonaparte, and his mother, the child 
of La Vendée who lived to rejoice at 
the Restoration—we should have to in- 
quire how fully these could indeed con- 
sist with the democrat’s and philanthro- 
pist’s feelings of fraternity and equal and 
universal peace, of which M. Victor Hugo 
has in his later life become the most 
impassioned and imperious singer. Or, 
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again, we should perhaps have to ask, 
“Ts that the most wholesome kind of 
patriotism, as it is certainly the most 
French kind, which in a time of trouble 
dwells much about the thoughts of na- 
tional glory and little about the causes 
of its eclipse; which now charges upon 
foreign violence what should be charged 
partly upon intestine cancer, and now 
blames a defeated faction for evils 
shared (are they not?) by the whole 
body politic ; which ignores such causes 
of disaster as may be other and deeper- 
seated than either hostile rancour, ad- 
verse fate, or native treachery; which 
raises to the native land and native city, 
in the midst of their calamities, hymns 
not only of love, which were well, but of 
congratulation, which surely cannot be 
so well, since it is in part illusory?” 
Both of these lines of criticism being 
long and not easy to follow, there re- 
mains a third: the theist and patriot 
remains to be taken as an artist, and his 
work to be discussed from the side of 
its rhetoric and imagination, its poetical 
resource and power. It is from that 
side that we may say, in a few pages, 
what comes into our mind about the 
poem of the “Terrible Year” as we read 
it; cutting across as chance may lead— 
now that we know what considerations 
lie along them—the other lines which 
we decline to systematically follow. 
The piece which M. Victor Hugo 
wrote on the occasion of the last plébis- 
cite, and its seven millions and five 
hundred thousand of ayes for the Em- 
pire, is reprinted as a sort of prologue 
to the volume and presage of the disas- 
ters which it has to celebrate. The 
democratic philosopher on this dismal 
occasion saves his faith by going over 
the old tale of the difference there is 
between the People, before whom he 
bows, and the Populace, whom he de- 
spises. From the chaos of the multitude 
there can spring fine flashes; but let an 
evil wind blow, and what then? The 
people that surged about Gracchus at 
the rostrum, that made the strength of 
Leonidas and Winkelried (says the 
poet, plunging at large, as is his way, 
hither and thither into history), of Wash- 
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ington, Bolivar, and Manin, of Gari- 
baldi as he marched a Homeric hero 
among the Theocritean hills, of the Con- 
vention when it held head against thirty 
kings, and all Europe broke in froth 
against the pensive grenadiers of Sambre- 
et-Meuse—hail once and Again to that 
sovereign people! But when the 
priest-driven mob thurders honour in 
Coligny and reason in Ramus, insults 
the severed head of Charlotte Corday, 
spits upon Aristides, Jesus, Zeno, Bruno, 
Columbus, Joan of Arc—then it is the 
populace, the many-headed ; then it is 
blind antl maddened numbers; then the 
tyrant Allis as bad as the tyrant One. 
And though all men vote for Czesar, the 
prophet will have them wrong; no 
majority shall cow his conscience ; he 
will say that the world goes ill, and wait 
until this tyranny be overpast. He will 
bend his ear to the tombs of the just of 
old who threw off life rather than bear 
it with dishonour ; he will ask ces pur's 
trépassés how long it is fit he should 
bear the load. Last comes the noble 
image of the snow-storm: “‘* What is 
it falling round about us in the dark- 
ness? Oh, the millions of snow-flakes, 
and millions again! Oh, the black- 
ness! Oh, the snow!—death to any 
that falls asleep in it, dim leveller of 
things, covering the mountains, cover- 
ing the fields, covering the towns, 
whitening over the loathsome sewer- 
mouth, filling heaven with avalanche! 
How to find the way where all is trea- 
chery?’ ‘Ah, but where will all the 
whiteness be, what will have become of 
the shroud, to-morrow, once the sun 
shall have risen an hour?’” 

August 1871 is the first month, and 
gives its name to the first section, of the 
“Terrible Year” proper. We areadmitted 
to the meditations of Napoleon the 
Little, who, being a mole and blind, 
imagines that he is working in the dark 
and that his minings are concealed ; and 
says to himself that now is his time, 
while the nations are blinking, to turn 
true Charlemagne instead of ginger- 
bread Buonaparte, to strike his blow for 
curopean supremacy, and put everything 
upon the hazard of the die. Out upon 
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the suicide, fumbling blindly to his 
doom, and taking the proud army of 
France with him, to lead her without 
stores, without commanders, into the 
snare! Do books tell of another felo-de- 
se like this?—and once more we are off 
again over all history and geography for 
the answer. An Indian fakeer letting 
the vermin devour his body that his 
soul may go to Paradise ; a coral fisher 
imperilled among Liparzan reefs ; Green 
in his balloon; Alexander marching to 
Persia, and Trajan to Dacia—all these, 
anybody and everybody who ever ran 
a risk, ran it for a purpose; but a 
knave going out of his way to ruin, a 
Damocles breaking .the thread which 
kept the sword from falling, a mounte- 
bank emperor cutting off his head to 
keep on his crown—whoever saw or 
heard of the like? It wasin order that 
Destiny might be fulfilled—that this 
man, being crime incarnate, being the 
prince of paltriness and the pickpocket of 
potentates, might have such a fall as that 
the very mire must receive his carcase 
with shame— 


“Ft que César, flairé des chiens avec dégotit, 
Donnat, en y tombant, la nausée & l’égout.” 


And so we come to Sedan—we hear how 
in the fatal valley, amid the shock of 
furious hosts, in the midst of thunder, 
in the hell of slaughter and the rain of 
iron, when all were drunk with the smoke 
of blood and no man thought but of 
battle, amid the bellowing of the human 
hecatombs and the angry clangour of the 
trumpet, suddenly from one voice broke 
the monstrvus petition : “ Let me live !” 
Then, all was over; a bandit, a bandit 
had surrendered the sword of Gaul and 
of France, of Brennus and of Clovis, had 
belied the mighty memories of old, had 
disgraced “the haughty group of battles” 
from Chalons and Tolbiac to Wagram 
and Eylau; henceforth Agincourt shall 
smile, Ramilies and Trafalgar shall be 
pleasant memories ; there shall be solace 
in the thought of Blenheim or Rossbach ; 
Sedan shall be the only word of shame. 
The poetry runs very high throughout 
this passage of the battle, and culminates 
with an astonishing effect of rhetorical 
vA 
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grandeur in the resonant catalogue of 
proper names—the personified Battles 
with lightning flashing from their brows 
and wings, the historic heroes from 
Heristal to Napoleon—that are said to 
give up their sword upon this day of 
humiliation. Of course it is another 
question whether the epic is quite his- 
tory, whether it is quite just to make 
the Emperor the one coward among two 
hosts of heroes ; but the exile who de- 
nounced his prosperity has a right, 
which does not belong to all who join 
in the cry, to this denunciation of his 
disgrace. This writer, at least, you can 
accuse of no change of mind when he 
points to the dwarf coming down with 
the crash of a giant, and bids mankind 
spurn now what it had shuddered at 
before. 

The prospect of a siege, implying a 
death-struggle between the two nations, 
opens the chapter of September with 
one of the finest things in the book. 
** Choice between the Two Nations ” it is 
called ; and the poet lets his thoughts 
range, as they might in time of peace 
and amity, over the glories and excel- 
lences of Germany. There is no greater 
nation, he says; the blue-eyed Teuton 
is grand to think of among the confused 
commencements of European civilization. 
Germany wrought order out of the clash 
of a hundred barbarous nationalities ; 
Germany has been the bulwark of the 
world—has confronted Cesar with Ar- 
minius and the Papacy with Luther ; 
Germany has had Vitikind as France 
has had Charlemagne—and even Charle- 
magne was a little of a German (alas! 
alas! professors English and Prussian, 
and zealots of historic fact! is that all 
you can get granted, and at this time of 
day ?)—Greece has Homer; Germany 
has Beethoven ; Germany has music for 
her breath, and blends in her mighty 
symphonies the eagle’s scream and the 
trilling of the lark. Germany has her 
castled crags and verdant meadows ; her 
blonde maidens are like angels as they 
play the zither at eventide. Her land- 
scape is memorial with heroic legends ; 
the Hartz, the Taunus, the Black Forest, 
are mystical with hauntings of proplet 
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and demon ; the trees beside the banks 
of Neckar are full of fairies by moon- 
light. ‘Germans, your tombs are like 
trophies, your fields are full of mighty 
bones ; Germans,” cries the French poet, 
putting the climax to this catalogue of 
renown, “be proud and lift up your 
heads; for Germany is potent and 
superb.” And then he turns to his 
country, and cries—“ My Mother!” 
All that praise and more to Germany ; 
to France, the cry of her son—“ O ma 
mere!” That is a stroke of rhetoric, of 
literary artifice if you will, but still of 
the artifice which is full of genius and 
passion ; the like comes sometimes witha 
like effect in the dramatic writing of this 
prince of modern playwrights. An im- 
mense accumulation of pleadings, of argu- 
ments, of admissions, or whatever it may 
be, is balanced in a moment with three 
sudden and pregnant words, a cry from 
the heart which outweighs all reasoning, 
a thought from the core of things which 
scatters with a breath all accumulations 
of commonplace expostulation or con- 
jecture round about them. At the 
latter end of the poem a similar turn is 
given, a similar bridle put by the poet 
upon his natural volubility, in a passage 
referring to the burning of buildings by 
the hunted Parisians of the Commune. 
“You set fire to the Library ?” asks the 
poet. ‘“ Yes, I did,” says the petroleur. 
Then expostulation : “ But it is a crime 
against yourself and your own soul; it 
is your own treasure and heritage you 
ure consuming. Books are the cham- 
pions of progress and the poor. What, 
turn against your best friends! fling 
a torch amid the Homers, the Jobs, the 
Platos, the Dantes, the Molitres, the 
Miltons, the Voltaires, the Beccarias ! 
waste the records of these arch ene- 
mies of war, famine, and the scaffold, 
cruelty and prejudice, pride and wrath, 
evil and slavery, kings and emperors! 
What, throw away your own cure, your 
only hope and wealth !” Then comes the 
answer : “But I cannot read!” The “Je 
ne sais pas lire” of the incendiary out- 
balances, in its concentrated reproach 
against society, the whole magazine 
of reproaches which society can bring to- 
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bear against the incendiary, just as the 
“Oh, my mother” of the patriot in his 
agony tells a thousand times the tale 
which is told by the categories of honour 
of the rival nation. 

To go back—the death-struggle once 
fairly engaged, the poet can see no 
longer any good or any justice among 
the enemies of his country. They in 
their turn are bandits—powers of dark- 
ness leagued together to extinguish the 
light of the world, feudal barbarians 
bent with a vindictive instinct on the 
suppression of the city of the Idea. 
Berlin is incarnate evil, and Paris is 
incarnate good ; Corporal William is as 
bad as pickpocket Louis. It has become 
a contest of night and day ; it is a host 
of robbers, locusts, devourers in the 
dark, that have come forth to prey 
upon the sacred place left defenceless. 
History shall hold the marauders up to 
perpetual shame ; “those princes” shall 
be names of everlasting reproach ; there 
is nothing to take away from the city 
who girds herself to the resistance the 
whiteness of her fame, nothing to re- 
deem the blackness of the infamy of 
those that assail her. She is a pure 
virgin whose body may full into the 
hands of the ravisher, but whose spirit 
shall repay them with hatred inextin- 
guishable. It is the beginning of a long 
series of those tirades which, amid their 
eloquence, their extraordinary imagina- 
tive fertility, give the sense of pitiful- 
ness, or, if one must say it, of absurdity ; 
tirades which, to the spectator who may 
have most warmly sympathized with 
France and most poignantly resented the 
implacability of Germany, still have the 
effect of striking wide and without dig- 
nity into the air, so as in some sort to 
justify the enemy and scoffer. It is very 
well, feels the spectator, to love your 
country and be indignant with her 
- enemies. But the true lover should 
not be blind with love, he should be 
clear-sighted with it. It is true that 
in Paris ideas and emotions spring and 
circulate as they do nowhere else ; true 
that she is the city of the Idea, where 
men have lived in the light of reason, 
and made martyrdoms for the cause of 
the future. But she isa great many other 
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things besides—she is the home of 
much blindness and many depravations ; 
and these it is not the part of the poet 
and prophet to forget, nor of the patriot 
to disguise. It is very well to pro- 
claim spiritual victory in the midst of 
material defeat, and to cry, “ No, it is 
not the force of Germany that shall take 
captive France ; it is the mind of France 
that shall take captive Germany.” That 
may be so, but meantime there is some- 
thing spiritually rotten in the state of 
France, for all her spiritual activity and 
generous aspirations, of which you, the 
prophet, poet, and patriot, say nothing. 
The mind of France has been long too 
much taken up with itself, and has 
given too little attention either to the 
minds or the forces of other nations ; 
and you are fostering and encouraging 
these habits at the moment when they 
are ending in calamity; you have not 
a word of rebuke for the depravations 
and insane egotisms of your country 
which have helped to bring her to this, 
you have only impotent denunciations 
for the barbarism of enemies, the de- 
fection or lukewarmness of friends, and 
the cruelty of Fate. You do no better 
than turn into poetry the cackle of the 
Boulevards. 

That, I suppose, is the sort of feeling 
with which most readers, even of those 
who are least inclined to scoff, will read 
the sections headed, Paris Blockaded ; 
Tragic Days come back ; Seven, the Cypher 
of Ill-Omen ; Paris slandered at Berlin’; 
Y'o all those Princes ; Grant's Message ; 
Bancroft ; Borussian Prowess—and many 
more which make up the staple of the 
poem during the months from November 
to February. That will be the kind of 
question to suggest itself (along one of 
the lines where we now let ourselves 
rest for a moment) as to the quality of 
M. Haugo’s patriotism. And the only 
answer is, that the patriotism is here, 
that it exists, and flames :—that Paris 
has produced this man of genius, and 
this man of genius feels thus about 
Paris, and must represent the feeling of 
others ; that here ts this country and 
here is this city, capable, whatever we 
may think of them, of inspiring the 
passion which we see, while other 
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countries and other cities, whatever may 
be the more practical and effective feel- 
ings which they may engender, do not 
seem capable of engendering this imagi- 
native passion and this lyrical patriotism. 
The vanquished cause has its poet, and 
a great one; the victorious has none ; 
and that makes an important difference 
to posterity. 

In the middle of all these rhetorical 
and sometimes tedious generalities of 
denunciation on the one part and devo- 
tion on the other, there come fine bursts 
in almost every key of poetry—as this 
undecaying spirit has long been master 
of them all. Traits taken really and 
directly from the life of the siege, traits 
of actual misery or actual heroism, are 
put before us, sometimes with tenderness, 
sometimes with ferocity, in descriptive 
language of which the placid and re- 
served simplicity will burst up every 
now and then to let through, in lan- 
guage of quite another kind, that sense 
of ulterior mystery and immensity, 
that familiar presence of elemental 


powers, which always seems like a sea 
buoying up from beneath the thought 


of Victor Hugo. How shall one define 
the subtle essence of poetry in this piece 
of contemplative realism written “On 
seeing some dead Prussians floating in 
the Seine,” in which the patriot’s vin- 
dlictiveness gives such a strange sting to 
the brooding sweetness of the dreamer ? 
To translate is hopeless :— 


‘¢ Oui, vous étes venus et vous voil& couchés ; 
Vous voila caressés, portés, baisés, penchés, 
Sur le souple oreiller de l’eau molle et pro- 
fonde ; 

Vous voil& dans les draps froids et mouillés 
de l’onde ; 

C’est bien vous, fils du Nord, nus sur le flot 
dormant ! 

Vous fermez vos yeux bleus dans ce doux 
bercement. 

Vous aviez dit: ‘—— Allons chez la 
prostituée. 

Babylone, aux baisers du monde habituée, 

Est h -bas ; elle abonde en rires, en chansons ; 

Cest l& que nous aurons du plaisir; 6 
Saxons, 

O Germains, vers le sud tournons notre ceil 
oblique. 

Vite! en France! Paris, cette ville publique, 

Qui pour les étrangers se farde et s'embellit, 

—_ ouvrira ses bras . . .’—Et la Seine son 
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It is close to this that there falls the 
passage which goes farthest in setting 
forth the nature of that cosmic ideal, or 
sum of ideals, of which we have spoken 
as the god of the poet’s worship. It is 
an indignant outburst in reply to a 
priest calling him “atheist ;” there is 
something like a precedent for it in 
Voltaire: but M. Victor Hugo need 
fear no impeachment of his originality ; 
and he has never hurled all the resources 
of literature with greater power against 
an enemy than here ; he has never been 
more crushing than in his exposition 
and proof, how the real atheist is the 
priest with his debased deity of super- 
stition, and the poet with his august 
deity of the ideal the real believer. 

Close to this, again, comes the loveliest 
passage of all that are written in another 
strain which runs through the poem, 
and gives the sense of a peculiar and 
touching charm as often as it appears. 
The poet is a patriarch ; he has his two 
little grandchildren, George and Jeanne, 
in whom his heart delights ; and with 
them—as any to whom it has been 
given to see the stout and kind old hero 
in his home can testify—his relations 
are most beautiful and his ways most 
sweet and winning. The play and 
prattle of these infants about the ances- 
tral knees, as they live bravely or 
piningly through the hardships of the 
time, make themselves heard ever and 
anon amid the roar of cannon and the 
terrors of the Apocalypse. First it is 
an address to little Jeanne on the 
30th of September, her birthday. She 
is a year old, and her grandfather tells 
her how she is like a little callow bird 
waking up to chirp vaguely in the 
warmest of nests, and so pleased to feel 
its feathers begin to grow ; how these 
are beautiful pictures in the picture- 
books grandpapa lets her finger and 
fumble—yes, but not one of them half 
as beautiful as Jeanne herself; how the 
wisest saws in books do not mean half 
so much as can be read in her wonder- 
ing angel’s eyes ; how God is near when 
she is there; what a big girl she is 
getting—a whole year old; how every- 
body is her slave ; and as for poor old 
grandpapa, he only exists for her pleasure 
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and benefit ; how, alas! the world she 
smiles upon is all at strife; how the 
city rings with the clang of arms while 
she is murmuring like a bee in summer 
woods; how for him, when the humble 
voice lisps its song and the sweet hands 
are stretched out, all the tumult and 
terror seem to disappear, and God seems 
to give the beleaguered city his blessing 
through a little child. By and by the 
hardships begin to tell ; the child grows 
pale and weakly; and how shall one 
speak of the tender and boding beauty 
of the words in which the poet grows 
pitiful in thinking over it ?— 
‘* Si vous continuez d’étre ainsi toute pale 
Dans notre air étouffant, 
Si je vous vois entrer dans mon ombre fatale, 
Moi vieillard, vous enfant ; 
** $i je vois de nos jours se confondre la chaine, 
Moi qui sur mes genoux 
Vous contemple, et qui veux la mort pour 
moi prochaine, 
Et lointaine pour vous ; 
*‘Si vos mains sont toujours diaphanes et 
fréles, 
Si, dans votre berceau, _ 
Tremblante, vous avez lair d’attendre 
des ailes 
Comme un petit oiseau ; 
** Si vous ne semblez pas prendre sur notre 
terre 
Racine pour longtemps ; 
Si — laissez errer, Jeanne, en notre mys- 
tére, 
Vous doux yeux mécontents ; 
‘* Si je ne vous vois pas gaie et rose et trés-forte, 
Si, triste, vous révez, 
Si vous ne fermez pas derriére vous la porte 
Par ot vous arrivez ; 
‘Si je ne vous vois pas comme une belle 
femme 
Marcher, vous bien porter, 
Rire, et si vous semblez étre une petite dme 
Qui ne veut pas rester, 
*« Je croirai qu’en ce monde ov le suaire au 
lange 
Parfois peut confiner, 
—— venez pour partir, et que vous étes 
"ange 
Chargé de m’emmener.” 

Lyrical perfection, sweet loveableness 
of natural feeling, pure simplicity of 
natural language, exquisite cast of 
pathetic thought, cannot go beyond 
that. The sweet eyes that roam un- 
satisfied in our human mystery, the 
uncertain life that has not shut behind 
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it the door by which it came, the trans- 
parent fingers, and little body trembling 
in its cradle, the little soul which seems 
as if it would not stay—what is there in 
the whole range of art that can touch 
the fibres of the spirit more intimately 
than that, and the way that is felt and 
said, with the delight which is akin to 
tears? Next, it is New Year’s Day, 
and grandpapa has been out to buy the 
children playthings. They will tell you 
some day, he says to George and 
Jeanne, how grandpapa was a kind old 
fellow, who did his best in the world, 
and had a rough time, but was never 
cross to the little ones, and how he did 
not forget to go out and buy them toys 
in the middle of the famous bombard- 
ment; and it will make you turn 
thoughtful as you sit under the trees. 
After that, things have become too 
terrible for the little folks to be so much 
thought about; there has been star- 
vation, despair, capitulation, disgrace. 
“Stroke on stroke! bolt on bolt !”— 
in the midst of his country’s agony, the 
poet has his son struck down by sudden 
death; the little girl and boy are left 
orphans. That is at Bourdeaux, at the 
time of the voting of the treaty of 
peace. Then comes Paris again; the 
Commune, and the redoubled agonies of 
civil war, conflagration, blind and bar- 
barous reprisals. The poet has taken 
shelterat Brussels, hasbeen driven thence 
by brutal clamour ; has felt once more, 
and hurled at his calumniators, some of 
the scorn of Dante ; has launched plea 
after plea in mitigation of the promis- 
cuous ferocity of the victorious soldiery. 
In the middle of June and bloodshed, 
the poet has had a thought for the 
children—innocents with hearts like the 
morning, who know nothing of all that 
is doing, and are quite content to warm 
themselves in the sunlight, though it 
streams upon them standing amid sham- 
bles. At last there is a breathing space ; 
and the month of July gives time for 
some mourning strophes to the memory 
of the lost son, the superfluous house- 
hold sorrow in the midst of so many 
public calamities. The orphan children, 
memorials of the dead, siag about the 
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knees of their weeping grandfather ; 
they are on the contines of the other 
world by their young age, he by his 
old; he bids them sing and have joy 
while they may; he is the mourning 
patriarch of the forest, George is the 
tender sapling, Jeanne the tenderer 
flower, that spring beneath his dolorous 
shadow. 

That is the whole of these pretty 
episodes of the grandchildren. But there 
is one instance where an incident calls 
to Victor Hugo’s mind some passages 
of his own childhood; and this draws 
from him one of those flashing and irre- 
sistible jets of poetry, in which the 
blending of rapture and sadness, old 
enchantments and present sorrow alter- 
nating to and fro within the pensive 
brain, is expressed with an art which has 
no peer. ‘There was a great old building 
and garden, on the south side of the 
river, the disused convent of the Feuil- 
Jantines, where Victor Hugo’s mother 
(she would never be content without a 
garden) set up house when he was a 
child of seven with his father away 
at the wars, where she lived for several 
years, and gave shelter for a time to 
the proscribed General Lahorie. The 
site has been greatly changed. Here 
Victor Hugo was lingering one day 
during the siege, when he was almost 
struck by a bombshell. First of all 
he fires out into an amusing and cha- 
racteristic burst of invective against 
the bombshell ; calls it all the names he 
can think of, and asks why it, the child 
of nether hell, should drop forsooth out 
of the azure vault. Then :—“ The man 
your tooth just grazed had sat down to 
think. His eyes were looking out a 
bright dream from amid the darkness; he 
was musing: he had played there when 
he was quite little: he was watching 
an apparition of the past. That was 
where the Feuillantines used to be. 
Your stupid thunder crashes to pieces a 
Paradise. How charming it was! how 
we used to laugh! Growing old is 
watching a glow that has faded. There 
used to be a green garden where this 
street goes; and the shell finishes, 
alack ! what the pavement had begun. 
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That is where the sparrows used to peck 
the mustard-flower, and the little birds 
picked quarrels with one another. The 
wood used to be full of gleams that were 
supernatural ; such trees, such fresh air 
amid the quivering sprays! One was a 
little flaxen-poll ; now one is grey: one 
was a hope, now one is a ghost. Young! 
one was young in the shadow of the old 
dome ; now one seems as old as it. 

* Le voila, 
Ce passant réve. Ici son Ame s’envola 
Chantante, et c'est ici qu’ ses vagues prunelles 
Apparurent des fleurs qui semblaient éternelles. 
Ici la vie était de la lumiére ; ici ' 
Marchait, sous le feuillage en avril épaissi, 
Sa mére qu'il tenait par un pan de sa robe. 
Souvenirs! comme tout brusquement se dérobe! 
L’aube ouvrant sa corolle & ses regards a lui 
Dans ce ciel o& flamboie en ce moment sur lui 
L’épanouissement effroyable des bombes. 
OT ineffable aurore ot volaient les colombes !” 


It is in the latter months of the cycle, 
those which follow the extinction of the 
Commune, that Victor Hugo’s eloquence 
reads, I think, most like practical 
wisdom, and his vein of prophecy seems 
to take the colours of real statesman- 
ship. He had been no partisan of the 
Commune or participator in it, and had 
earned plenty of obloquy by holding 
aloof. But indeed his fervent ideal 
humanitarianism has little in common 
with practical socialism. He had no 
faith in that movement in which so 
much that was devoted, so much that 
was generous and heroic, was mixed up 
with so much that was bad, riotous, 
and self-seeking, and the noble elements 
and the base went to work in equal 
desperation. And the blood boils 
within him, the spirit of his father 
rebels, at the demolition of the emblems 
of the glory of French arms. He pro- 
tests against the destruction of the Ven- 
déme column: the moment when the 
ropes of the Commune are hauling at 
that, and when the shells of Versailles 
are pounding at the Arch of Triumph, 
is of all others the moment of his deep- 
est despondency. He denounces the 
burning of the palaces with all his 
might, and watches it with the bitter- 
ness of despair. But when the troops 
are in and the massacre begins, when 
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the population is being pitched half- 
killed into pits)of quicklime, when young 
and old, women and children, are being 
whelmed in wanton and hideous and 
clumsy slaughter, then he turns round : 
“T who would not have been with you 
in victory am with you in defeat ;” then 
he pours forth cry upon cry in behalf of 
justice, mercy, reason, telling the story 
of the victims with fearful reality, 
urging the folly of the butchers with 
admirable dignity and weight. It is 
one of the most terrible and poignant 
pieces of historical reading that exist. 
The poet gives to sights of terror, out- 
doing the grimmest and most ghastly 
former offspring of his imagination, the 
same sort of tranquil and irresistible 
evidence which he had known how to 
give to those. An instinctive literary 
art of the highest kind tells the 
story of the hunted mother and her 
dead child, of the batch of girls going 
to be shot, of the boy who keeps his 
tryst with death, of the writhing slaugh- 
ter-heaps and the horrid burials, in 
words as simple and direct as those 
which tell of his old self holding on 


to his mother by a fold of her frock 


in the garden. A right and high 
sense of the occasion dictates the 
sections “ To the Down-trodden,” “Flux 
and Reflux,” “At Vianden,” in which it 
is urged how all this is preparing an 
evil day to come, exasperating the 
future, winding up in the way to make 
everything begin again, calling frenzy 
wisdom—“ for suffering is the sister of 
hatred, and the oppressed of to-day 
make the oppressors of to-morrow.” 
Again, these are the thoughts of an 
exile in a day when the rest of the 
world is gay in June: “Alas! all is not 
over and done because they have dug a 
burial-pit in the street, because a captain 
points to a wall where a row of poor 
folks is to be drawn up for his squad to 
practise at, because they keep shooting 
at random with musket or mitrailleuse 
as it may chance, shooting fathers or 
mothers, the lunatic, the robber, and 
the sick together, and because they 
burn in a hurry with lime the corpses 
of men still bleeding and children still 
warm.” 
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Brooding over the present horror and 
the future inevitable retribution, the 
poet knows not where to fix the guilt. 
Least of all will he blame the misguided 
multitude who do evil through ignorance, 
and who must be very wretched or they 
would not take death so lightly. He 
will not even greatly blame the party of 
slaughter :—‘‘ Nobody means ill; and 
yet what ill is done!” It ends in his 
throwing the blame on the hostile forces 
of fate, “the venomous swarm of im- 
palpable causes,” the “gulf,” the “abyss,” 
the “void,” the elemental principles of 
evil that ure akin tothe elemental scourges 
of nature, the mysterious plagues and 
visitations that attend upon man’s estate. 
The English reader — who generally 
knows M. Victor Hugo through his ro- 
mances and not through his poetry, and 
perhaps entertains the curious English 
prejudice about French poetry in general 
—will nevertheless be able, out of the ro- 
mances, to guess the kind of power with 
which these great physical and spiritual 
abstractions are put into words. By 
casting reproach on these and on the 
fatalities, the poet, believing in huma- 
nity but confronted with evil rampant 
in its midst, is able to appease his 
imagination and ours, though he may not 
be able to do much for our reason or for 
the guidance of our active powers. 


Within the last hundred years, I sup- 
pose one would count five men who have 
sat in the throne of letters—who have, 
at one point or another of their careers, 
been in the eyes of Europe at large the 
most prominent literary personages— 
Voltaire, Byron, Goethe, Heine, and now 
unquestionably Victor Hugo. Three at 
least of these have had wit for a large 
part of their genius—have had a con- 
summate sense of the ridiculous, and 
wielded the most pungent and flashing 
weapons of raillery. That part of the 
armory of Voltaire, Byron, and Heine, 
Victor Hugo has not got. A prodigious 
power of sarcasm and invective he has, 
when he wishes to confound and do 
to nothing the priest who calls him 
atheist, General Trochu who sneers at 
him for wearing a képi, the affrighted 
respectability of Brussels which clamours 
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for his blood, the Mr. Worldly Wisdom 
whom he sets up (in the section called 
“The Two Voices”) to preach to him 
the doctrines of expediency; in old 
days when he wished to expose the 
fallacies of his literary enemies; or in 
any act of denunciation whatsoever. 
But sarcasm and invective are the wea- 
pons of indignation and not of raillery; 
are quite different from the wit which 
pounces on an absurdity, a monstrosity, 
the antic side of a vice or an abuse, 
and shakes the world with laughter at 
it. Is it not then, we have asked, the 
want of this gift which makes Victor 
Hugo capable himself of what seem like 
antics and extravagances? And is not 
that want the defect which belongs to 
his sovereign quality of sublimity? At 
sublimity, which is also one of Byron's 
prerogatives, I should say (as Mr. Swin- 
burne has already said) that he distinctly 
beats Byron: I should say he was un- 
deniably of the brotherhood of Isaiah, 
of Aéschylus, of Dante ; that he was 
possessed above other writers by that 
august and surging sense of an Infi- 
nite, both in the spiritual and material 
orders, which only seems to descend 
upon literature at intervals, 

In English literature it slept between 
the Elizabethans and Milton, and more 
deeply from Milton to Byron. In 
French literature it awoke for the first 
time with Rousseau; it expanded it- 
self in Chateaubriand; it has culmi- 
nated in Victor Hugo. He marshals 
the powers of the empyrean as per- 
haps no man has ever marshalled them 
before ; his sense of the Infinite is the 
strongest sense he has, and has helped 
him to a vocabulary of inconceivable 
range and majesty for defining the illi- 
mitable, naming the unnameable, and 
making familiar to our consciousness 
the motions and influences, vague 
visitings and vast, that lie outside the 
grasp of common thought. Here is an 
immense conquest from the void. If 
in making it he has anon seemed gro- 
tesque as well as Titanic—a Polyphemus 
as well as an Enceladus of literature—so 
have his peers and predecessors ; so did 
¥schylus, tearing at his mighty words as 
at bolted planks, with a blowing of the 
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earth-born, and roaring as he let them 
fly :— 


bhjuara youpordyn mvaxnddy droonav 
ynyevel Quoduari. 


3ut consider what an. achievement, if 
M. Victor Hugo had made no others, as 
he has made a hundred, to have trans- 
formed the literature of France by flood- 
ing it with this impressive element ; to 
have set so free the poetry of his country 
which he found so shackled. In vin- 
dicating liberty, you will say, in the 
domains both of life and letters, he has 
not observed moderation and reason- 
ableness, But consider the potent per- 
sonality, the embittered conflicts, yet the 
unembittered heart ; consider the exile, 
the unblenching conscience, the prophetic 
broodings, the solitude. You accuse him 
of grotesque self-assertion and self-con- 
sciousness. A prophet without self- 
consciousness, a personality of that in- 
tensity without a great deal of it, can 
hardly be. All the great leaders we have 
thought of have been full of themselves. 
Victor Hugo, it is true, is full of himself 
and his mission. He is the savage old 
prowler by the sea; the melancholy 
thinker ; the veteran combatant; the old 
dreamer of dreams ; the (Edipus of the 
riddle of Eternity; the seer who walks 
darkling; the sage; the messenger of 
peace ; the prophet. And yet, if you 
are seeking a prophet, you cannot, you 
say, take him for one ; you cannot, for 
all his overwhelming sublimity and 
entrancing sweetness, his range over all 
chords from horror to delight, get rid 
of the sense of his mistakes, his extra- 
vagances, his swoops beside the mark; 
you cannot trust his sanity; you can- 
not but feel that his dealings with his- 
tory, with life and facts, are continually 
as preposterous as they are grandiose. 
Honour him none the less, though you 
do not make him your prophet ; honour 
the master singer, the preacher of hu- 
manity ; honour the transcendent genius, 
the single mind, the good fights fought, 
the high sacrifices and high courage, 
the scorn of evil, the heart that loves 
little children, and has bled much both 
for its own and its country’s griefs. 
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CHARLES JAMES LEVER. 


On the first day of June last, at the 
hour of noon, in the Villa Gasteiger at 
Trieste, passed away from this world 
one of the most genial, the most kindly, 
and the most brilliant of those spirits 
which of late years illumined our literary 
horizon. 

For well-nigh forty years the name 
of Lever has been familiar to} us as 
one of the most popular of British 
novelists, occupying a field upon which 
scarcely any other ventured to enter. 
Almost the creator of a style in which 
he was singularly successful, and the 
depicter of scenes and characters which 
he treated in a manner peculiarly his 
own, he delighted us with a flow of 
narrative, bright, sparkling, humorous, 
pathetic, and vivacious, that seemed as 
inexhaustible as it was perennial, and 
that ran as strongly from the fountain 
of his genius during the last months of 
his life, as it did in the far-away days 
when “ The Confessions of Harry Lorre- 
quer” first attracted public attention, 
and gave the world promise of a writer 
of original power. 

Charles James Lever was born in 
Dublin on the 31st of August, 1806, 
and was the second son of Mr. James 
Lever, a builder and contractor of 
eminence there, who in 1800 executed 
the restoration of St. Andrew’s Church 
in that city, from the designs of Francis 
Johnson. He was sent to the Proprietary 
School in Great Denmark Street, over 
which the Rev. G. A. Wright, a man of 
considerable literary reputation, then 
presided. Some of his schoolfellows 
still living speak of him as a bright, 
lively boy, fond of reading romances 
when he should have been learning his 
Latin and Greek, and interfering with 
the studies of others by telling them 
stories which he manufactured from day 
to day, continuing them as he went along 


without knowing how or when they were 
to end, a habit which he pursued to the 
end of his life. While yet a school-boy, 
Lever was attracted by a pretty little girl, 
who lived in the Marine School, upon Sir 
John Rogerson’s Quay, and thither he 
used to steal to get a sight of, or a word 
with, her almost daily. One of his ac- 
quaintances was in the habit of supply- 
ing him with flowers, which were some- 
times given by the boy-iover to the girl, 
sometimes thrown to her through the 
iron gate of the courtyard, which was 
guarded by an old sailor. On these 
occasions it was a matter of arrangement 
among his companions to attract the at- 
tention of the old janitor while Lever 
pursued his love-making. From school, 
Lever entered Trinity College, Dublin, 
on the 14th of October, 1822. His 
career, so far as I am able to ascertain, 
was not marked by any collegiate 
honours, but he had the reputation of 
being a vivacious, witty, pleasant, and 
somewhat dashing young fellow, fond of 
fun, and yet given to reading all sorts of 
odds and ends of literature outside the 
curriculum. The love-making, too, went 
on unflaggingly, till 1827 found him a 
graduate, free to pass from the tutelage 
of Alma Mater. The profession of 
medicine having been selected for him, 
he went to Gottingen in 1828, to pur- 
sue his studies at the University there, 
and be threw himself heart and soul 
into all the wild and exciting scenes of 
student life. In the first paper which 
he ever published—an anonymous con- 
tribution to the short-lived Dublin 
Literary Gazette in 1830—he describes 
the Burschen instruction with great 
liveliness and relish, declaring that stu- 
dents were a very superior order of men, 
that duelling was an agreeable after- 
dinner amusement, and that nothing 
could be more becoming than a black 
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frock braided, and a fur collar thereto. 
One can readily believe that the mer- 
curial young Irishman soon became a 
favourite, and his popularity rose to the 
highest when he translated “ The King, 
God bless him,” into German verse, for 
a dinner to celebrate the anniversary of 
the battle of Waterloo. A life whose 
monotony was broken by alternations 
from lectures to smoking, from beer to 
coffee, from driving to Geismar, and 
supping on sour milk thickened with 
brown bread and brown sugar, to flirt- 
ing on the sly with the Professors’ 
daughters, was just what Lever could 
enjoy intensely. Itis no wonder, then, 
that when he returned to Dublin in 
1829, and became a student in the 
Medical School of his native college, 
and a pupil in Stevens’ Hospital under 
the celebrated surgeon James Cusack, he 
came reeking with the odours of German 
Burschen life, and speedily infected his 
fellow-students. Accordingly, his first 
step was to establish a club, to which 
he gave the name of the ‘“ Burschen- 
schaft.” The members were principally 
medical students. At the meetings of 
the club each man had a character 
assigned to him, which he was compelled 
to sustain under heavy penalties during 
the evening, such as Grand Mufti, Here- 
ditary Bearer of the high order of the 
Wooden Spoon, Clerk of the Punch- 
bow], State Squeezer of the Lemons, 
Steward of the Salt-box, and others 
which all betokened the discharge of 
functions of a hilarious and Bohemian 
character. Lever himself was “The 
Grand Lama,” and the charter song was 
the well-known German Studenten-lied, 
“Der Papst lebt herrlich in der Welt,” 
which he translated and used to sing 
himself as President, and afterwards 
made more celebrated as “The Pope he 
leads a happy life.” Ah! these were 
happy days, or nights I might rather say, 
and the memory of them comes upon 
one sadly yet tenderly ;—whist-playing 
and a joyous supper, where every 
“Bursch” brought his own knife and 
spoon, and they who were not witty 
laughed at the wit of others; and, in 
chief, Lever shone and sparkled with 
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unfailing brightness, and sang his songs 
charmingly, for he had an excellent 
voice, and was a good musician ;—and 
now there are not half-a-dozen of all the 
brotherhood living, and they are scat- 
tered over the face of the earth. Many 
of the incidents related with such won- 
derful vivacity in his novels had their 
origin in these merry meetings. Not 
long since a grave, elderly country 
practitioner was attending the lecture of 
an eminent professor in Dublin ; when 
the lecture was over the doctor came up 
to the professor and introduced himself, 
reminding him of the many happy hours 
they had passed together in their stu- 
dent days, with Lever and his “Bur. 
schen.” “You remember,” said he, 
“the story in ‘Charles O'Malley’ of 
Frank Webber getting the people to 
tear up the pavement over the sewers 
in the streets under the belief that a 
convict had escaped from Newgate Jail, 
and was being smothered? Well, ’tis 
all true— ’twas I who accomplished 
that feat, and there is no exaggeration 
in the story. I escaped without detec- 
tion after I had set half the town wild 
with excitement, and the mob had to 
be dispersed by force.” 

So, too, the amusing incident of get- 
ting into the bed of his college tutor, 
and personating him to the class in the 
morning lectures, was really enacted by 
Lever himself; ‘but the scene was in 
Stevens’ Hospital, and the lecturer was 
Surgeon Cusack. 

In the summer of 1831, Lever took 
his degree of Bachelor of Medicine in 
the University of Dublin, having pre- 
viously taken a trip to America, in 
charge, I believe, of an emigrant vessel. 
He now set up for himself, as a prac- 
titioner in Talbot Street, Dublin. When 
the cholera broke out in Ireland, he was 
sent by the Government in 1831 to attend 
to the sufferers, first to Portrush, and then 
to Coleraine. The arduous and perilous 
duties connected with this service he 
discharged with skill, zeal,and humanity, 
that rendered him popular in the dis- 
tricts and commended him to the 
Government. And now, having made 
his first start in life, he hastened to 
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realize the long-cherished object of his 
heart, and returning to Dublin he made 
the girl of his boyish love the wife of 
his manhood; and on the 15th of 
November, 1832, Kate Baker joined her 
fortunes to his. He had been elected to 
the Dispensary of Portstewart, and there 
he settled, trusting to such chance prac- 
tice as the neighbourhood afforded. That 
such a life was not very congenial to a 
man of Lever’s tastes, may well be 
imagined. It chanced, too, that he met 
here a mau thoroughly after his own 
heart, William Hamilton Maxwell. 
The “ Prebendary of Balla” had already 
made a name by his “Stories of Water- 
loo,” and may be said to have been the 
founder of the Military Novel. The 
influence of the most genial of priests 
was not slow in stimulating Lever, and 
just at this time a field for literary 
labour was opened in Ireland, which 
offered him a prospect of trying what 
he could do in authorship. In the first 
month of 1833, was inaugurated The 
Dublin University Magazine, whose long 
and brilliant career was destined to 
awaken the latent talent and foster the 
genius of the country. It was in March 
1834 that Charles Lever sent the first 
chapters of “The Confessions of Harry 
Lorrequer” to the editor of that perio- 
dical. So closely did he keep his secret 
that his own brother did not know it; 
and when he read the number, he 
observed to a friend that if Charles 
could write he would believe that “ Harry 
Lorrequer” was his. Lever’s faith in his 
own powers was far from strong, but 
each succeeding month as the tale became 
more popular, he gained fresh courage 
and wrought with new energy. Still 
he did not yet contemplate letters as a 
profession, and so, after some years of 
the drudgery of a village doctor’s life, 
he obtained the post of physician to 
the British Embassy at Brussels, whither 
he went to reside in 1837. This was 
new life to him, and every day, with the 
citcle of his acquaintance enlarging, he 
gained fresh experiences of men and 
manners, which his observant nature 
and retentive memory stored up and 
turned to the best account. ‘The 


Confessions ” went steadily and prosper- 
ously on to their completion. He began 
to appreciate his own powers, and to 
accept as true the judgment of the 
public. He felt that “Harry Lorrequer” 
was a name to work with, and so he 
made it his nom de plume, writing 
occasional papers, pleasant and discur- 
sive, as “‘ Continental Gossipings,” while 
he was preparing an edition of his first 
work and the commencement of his 
second, “Charles O’Malley, the Irish 
Dragoon,” which began in the March 
number for 1840 of the Dublin Uni- 
versity Magazine. The parentage of 
this style of novel, in which Lever 
became so successful, is undoubtedly due 
to Maxwell, but Lever pushed it higher 
and brought to its development greater 
powers than even Maxwell possessed ; 
and we have nowhere such a succession 
of exciting adventures, lively stories, 
ever-shifting scenes, and happy depic- 
tions of personal character, as in these 
novels by “ Harry Lorrequer.” 

I remember well the amusement 
created amongst the bar of Ireland after 
a few numbers of “Charles O'Malley ” 
had appeared. Amongst its members 
was one who came from the Far West, 
whose name was Charles O’Malley, and, 
stranger still, he had been first in a 
cavalry regiment ere he subscribed to 
the sentiment “ Cedant arma toge,” 
and, dofiing shako and sabretash, took 
to the wig and gown. He was a fine, 
dashing, pleasant fellow, good-natured 
yet irascible, and retained to the last 
much of his military air, brandishing 
his brief much as he would have done 
his sabre. It was a standing joke to 
tell O'Malley that Lever had taken him 
for his model, and as each number came 
out with some new escapade of the 
hero,—some quarrel over his cups, or 
some misadventure in his gallantries,— 
there was some good-natured friend ever 
ready to bring it under the notice of 
the lawyer, and expatiate upon the 
injury such travesties must cause to his 
professional prospects. This was sure 
to fire his Celtic blood and send it up 
into a face naturally one of the reddest, 
and so he was kept in a state of monthly 
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exacerbation, It was indeed said that 
he was driven to challenge the author, 
but for the truth of this I will not 
vouch. Had he done sv, I feel no doubt 
that Lever would have made the most 
ample and cordial amende, and declared, 
as was the truth, that the coincidence 
was totally fortuitous, and I know well 
that the good-hearted lawyer would 
have frankly accepted the apology of the 
good-natured novelist. They are both 
now dead, and the fact may be relegated 
to the region of “ historic doubts.” 
Lever’s time was passed very agree- 
ably in Brussels. His medical duties 
were of the lightest, and his position 
gave him access to the best society, 
which he enjoyed with the keenest 
relish. Whenever a friend from “the 
old country” turned up he was sure to 
find a hearty welcome from Lever, and 
a cover for him at his hospitable board. 
Among the guests, too, was frequently 
tu be found @& certain retired otticer of 
the British army who then resided at 
Brussels. The gallant Major had served 
in the Commissariat during the Penin- 
sular War. I will not mention his 
name, though he has gone to his last 
account, but there are many in the 
Belgian capital who will doubtless 
recognize the man I allude to. This 
was the original of one of the happiest 
of his characters, “ that inveterate old 
villain Monsoon,” who figures in the 
novel he was then writing. Lever some- 
where says, “I never took a portrait 
without the consent of the sitter.” This, 
in a sense, may be true ; but the con- 
sent to sit once being given, Lever, like 
many other artists of imagination, filled 
in the portrait with colours and ex- 
pression that heightened the effect 
rather than strengthened the likeness. 
This was so in the case of Major Mon- 
soon, and the original was perpetually 
upbraiding the artist with the liberties 
he took with his subject. Many a 
scene of this kind took place, the 
angry remonstrances of the one gra- 
dually giving way before the genial 
witty excuses and hospitable good cheer 
of the other, till the matter ended in a 
hearty explosion of laughter from both. 


The reputation of Lever had in the 
course of a few years risen so high that 
in 1842 the proprietors of the Dublin 
Oniversity Magazine offered him the 
editorship, which he accepted. He 
thereupon returned to his native city, 
and took up his residence at Templeogue, 
in a very pretty locality a few miles 
from the town. These were halcyon 
days for the corps of the Irish periodi- 
cal. To that pleasant retreat perpe- 
tually resorted all the best spirits that 
could be found—men of letters, men of 
art, whoever could play a good game of 
whist, tell a good story, or sing a good 
song—all found a hearty welcome ; and, 
like Jack Falstaff and Justice Shallow, 
many a time they heard the chimes at 
midnight. Here the matériel of the 
next number was often discussed, many 
a bright fancy evoked, and many a 
bright thought born. No one shone 
with greater lustre than the host him- 
self. No matter who began to talk, 
somehow ere long we all found ourselves 
listeners. How this happened one 
never stopped to consider. A spiritual 
magnetism, whose operations were un- 
seen, but whose effects were visible 
enough, drew us all to him; and his 
cheery laugh—for he laughed with all 
his heart—was the most infectious 
thing in the world, and set the table in 
a roar. Then we all listened to some 
new saily as he poured out from the full- 
ness of his memory some pleasant ad- 
venture or witty saying, or gave us some 
of his shrewd experiences or humorous 
portraitures. In truth he had great 
conversational powers, and prided him- 
self on the possession of them; and 
few men knew better their value, or 
when and how to use them. In his 
last novel Lever says, speaking no 
doubt from his own experiences, ‘* The 
man who devotes himself to be a ‘ suc- 
cess’ in conversation, glories more in 
his triumphs and sets a greater value on 
his gifts than any other I know of.” 
Assuredly Charles Lever prided him- 
self as much on the charms of conver- 
sation as fair lady ever did on the 
beauty of her face and form, and he 
had all the qualities that make a good 
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talker—a face whose every muscle was 
flexible, rippling with fun and reflecting 
every phase of sentiment, eyes the 
merriest, a voice sweet and musical, that 
changed with every expression of feel- 
ing. Few men were more smart and 
incisive in a repartee, more epigram- 
matic in a sentiment, more brilliant in 
a narrative, or more witty befure the 
best of all audiences—the audience 
round the dinner-table. And with all 
this he was a man of the kindliest 
nature; his wit never wounded, and 
his caricatures, in which ‘he delighted 
to display his power, never contained 
a particle of ill-nature or bitterness. 
Like most professed conversationalists, 
he was apt on occasions to indulge more 
largely in the exercise of his powers 
than was agreeable to rival talkers ; but 
he did so from no wish to dominate or 
monopolize, but simply in the abandon- 
ment of himself to the sense of enjoy- 
ment—the exercise of a faculty that he 
knew not how to control. It might be 
said of him, as the late Archbishop 
Whately once said in reply to some one 


who remarked that a brother prelate 
had a wonderful command of language, 
“No, but language has a wonderful 


command of him.” The rival talkers, 
however, sometimes had their revenge, 
and one very amusing instance of this 
I have heard. The editor of the lead- 
ing Conservative Dublin journal of the 
day asked Lever to dine with him : 
the invitation was no sooner accepted 
than the host betook himself to a medi- 
cal baronet of zreat celebrity, one of the 
most accomplished and elegant men of 
his time, who could talk for ever about 
everybody and everything. They put 
their heads together, and arranged their 
plans for the annihilation of Lever. 
The appointed day found the three at 
dinner—there was no one else to share 
in the contest or witness the result. 
Dinner, with its slight skirmishing 
chit-chat, was over; and as the bottle 
went round, the host opened fire upon 
the unsuspecting victim. Sir Philip, in 
avoice “ever soft, gentle, and low,” 
that commanded attention, took up the 
subject, which he illustrated with the 
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play of his own delicate and graceful 
humour, and held his auditors spell- 
bound. When he paused, Lever was 
about to “go in,’ but he was at once 
“bowled out” by the host, and so the 
two kept it up till near midnight, never 
suffering Lever to get an “ inning.” 
Sir Philip went away first, and as the 
burly host shook Lever by the hand, he 
said, with the slyest humour, as a smile 
lurked round his mouth, “ What a de- 
lightful evening you both gave me. Sir 
Philip was in great force to-night, but 
then you drew him out so cleverly.” 
The last part of the story is somewhat 
apocryphal, but the whole rather en- 
hances Lever’s reputation, seeing that it 
required the combined forces of two of 
the best talkers of the day to beat him 
out of the field. 

Lever had now made literature his 
profession, at which he laboured dili- 
gently and successfully, writing for 
various periodicals, and continuing to 
edit the Magazine till 1845, when he 
resigned the duties and returned to 
Brussels. There he resided for a short 
time, and then moved about the Con- 
tinent, sojourning for a time at Bonn, 
Carlsruhe, the Tyrol, Lake Como, and 
Florence. He had a pretty villa outside 
this latter city, where many of his 
friends visited him and ever found 
a cordial welcome. 

I heard a pleasant story from one of 
them, which he assures me is true. 
There was a terrace in front of the 
house reached by a flight of steps. One 
day, a tailor from the city waited on 
Lever as he was sitting on the terrace, 
with his bill for some clothes supplied 
to him. The charges appeared to be 
unconscionable: Lever remonstrated, the 
tailor insisted on his demand. The 
remonstrant grew angry, talked loudly, 
and gesticulated with his characteristic 
vehemence. Sartor in a fright retreated 
backward, fearing, as he said afterwards, 
some personal violence, till he reached 
the edge of the terrace and tumbled 
over. A summons to Lever to appear 
before the authorities at Florence was 
the result. The tailor swore that he 
fell and was hurt in trying to escape 
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being assaulted. Lever stated such an 
idea never entered his head, though he 
admitted that the man went backwards 
and fell as he had alleged. The Court 
asked how he could account for the 
man’s fright and movements on any 
other ground than that stated. “On 
two grounds,” replied Lever. “ The man 
is a Tuscan, and a tailor,”—an excellent 
speech in aggravation of damages, as 
he found to his cost. 

In 1858, Lever obtained the post of 
Vice-Consul at Spezzia, where he re- 
mained for several years. Singular to 
relate, he was near meeting here the fate 
that befell Shelley. It was a favourite 
amusement of himself and his family to 
go out for hours in a little boat on the 
waters of the beautiful bay. One day 
when he and his daughter were so 
engaged, a sudden squall struck the 
little craft and overturned it. They 
were both excellent swimmers, and at 
once struck out boldly for the shore, 
nearly two miles distant. The girl’s 
presence of mind never failed her, and 
she reached the land safely with her 
father, bearing with her a little lap-dog 
that was quite exhausted. 

From Spezzia, Lever was removed to 
the Consulate at Trieste in 1867, whence 
he continued to send without interrup- 
tion those admirable serials which have 
gained him a world-wide reputation. 
Here the first dark shadow came across 
a life of almost unchequered brightness 
—a shadow from beneath which he was 
never able wholly to withdraw himself ; 
although for seasons he walked out into 
the sunshine. The beloved of half a 
century, and the wife of nearly forty 
years, was taken from him on the 23rd 
of April, 1870. How heavy that blow 
was, none but those who shared the 
feelings of his inner life ever fully knew. 
After the days of mourning he soon 
appeared the same to the outward world, 
for the labours of his literary avocations 
diverted him much from brooding over 
his sorrow, and the resiliency of a 
cheerful nature and a singularly sound 
physique bore him up. And they who 
met him in the daily intercourse of life 
found him as genial a friend and as 
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It was 
not, however, till a few months before 
his death, when he published in a 


delightful a companion as ever. 


collected form his last novel ‘ Lord 
Kilgobbin,” that, “in breaking health 
and broken spirit,” the cry that he 
had heretofore crushed down in his 
heart found an utterance in the mourn- 
ful dedication to the memory of the 
dear one “whose companionship had 
made the happiness of a long life, and 
whose loss had left him helpless.” 
Lever’s last visit to Ireland, in the 
spring of 1871, will be long remembered 
by his friends. Whatever there might 
be of change in his health, we saw no 
change in aught that made him pleasing 
and loveable. Indeed, his power shone 
more brightly, for he was stimulated by 
the presence and the affection of many 
dear friends, and the admiration of a 
public that were proud of their distin- 
guished fellow-countryman—a sentiment 
which found a becoming expression in 
the honorary degree of Doctor at Laws 
then conferred on him by his own 
University. “ I spent four hours,” writes 
a friend, “ with Charles Lever last April. 
His conversation gave me the idea that 
I had been entertaining him in the 
most thrilling manner, whereas I had 
scarcely uttered a dozen sentences. He 
was engaged in correcting the proofs of 
**Lord Kilgobbin” for the May number 
of the Cornhill. “ You are fitting it very 
tight,” said I. “I always run things 
very close,” he replied ; “I can’t work 
except from month to month. I wish 
to see how the public like it. I was 
offered a very large sum for a complete 
novel, but I could not do it. Mickey 
Free I originally intended as a mere 
stage servant, to take off and on the 
chairs and set the candles ; but when I 
found him going well with the public, 
I wrote him up.” “I consider your 
‘Lord Kilgobbin’ as well written as any 
of your works,” said I. He sighed as 
he replied, sadly enough, “Ah! no. I 
have been tilting the cask so long that 
the dregs are coming out very muddy. 
I consider Katy Dodd my best heroine. 
She is such a thorough Ivish girl. ‘ Sir 
Brooke Fosbrooke’ is the most carefully 
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written of all my works. The old judge 
is a portrait on which I expended a 
great deal of time and paint.” I spoke 
to him of our Goldsmith Club and our 
hope of starting a Goldsmith Magazine. 
“Bravo !” he cried, gleefully, “T'll send 
you something for it for Auld Lang 
Syne. I find you the same hospitable 
race as ever, especially abroad. There 
is that feeling among the lower order 
still of depreciating anything English. 
A friend of mine was travelling lately 
with his Irish servant, and, passing 
through one of the avenues of Castle 
Howard, he said to the man, ‘ This is 
Lord Carlisle’s. He was formerly Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. See what splen- 
did trees—such a size—so stately!’ 
‘Why wouldn’t he have ’em?’ retorted 
the servant. ‘Shure, hadn’t he the 
pick av the Phaynix ?’” 

But little more remains to be told of 
Lever. He returned to Trieste, continu- 
ing his literary work with a spirit which 
never flagged to the last, and showed no 
sign of impaired power. But his health 
was gradually failing, and heart disease 
supervened. Before the present year 
was far advanced, those that were 
nearest about him became fearful that 
the end was not far distant. I have 
before me a communication from one of 
his intimate friends at Trieste, which 
is full of interest. ‘Poor Lever’s death,” 
he writes, “ though very sudden at the 
end, did not find us altogether unpre- 
pared, as for nearly the last three months 
he wus constantly suffering from his 
heart, and had become very weak. 
During the short time I had been here 
I had noticed the greatest changes ; his 
eye had lost its bright look, and at 
times his face had become quite grey. 
Though he was as full of joke and 
anecdote as ever, with, in public at 
least, unflagging spirits, yet at times 
he was evidently greatly depressed. On 
one of the last occasions that I was with 
him alone, he said to me, ‘I am weary 
and fvotsore, and have no desire to 
remain here.’ He dreaded greatly lest 
he should have to undergo great physi- 
cal suffering, and, above all, lest his 
intellect should fail. Ie said, that ‘the 
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old hulk was so strongly put together 
that he feared it would take a long 
time going to pieces.’ When I saw 
him two hours after death, he was still 
lying as in sleep, with his head resting 
on his right hand. Only for the 
shadow of death upon his calm coun- 
tenance, it was hard to believe that he 
had gone from amongst us. He had, 
as all bear testimony who knew him 
intimately, a wonderful power of attach- 
ing you to him, and winning not merely 
liking and regard, but actual love and 
affection. He left all his affairs in 
perfect order, even the amount to be 
expended on his burial, which was 
found in an envelope with these words 
written in it, ‘The modest sum I wish 
to be expended for my funeral.’ The 
words of a relative bring us nearer to 
the closing scene. “A friend dined 
with him the day previous to his death. 
He never was more brilliant, so much 
so that his guest, a Mr. B , congratu- 
lated him on his returning health. He 
retired to rest at twelve o’clock: in ashort 
time his heart became so troublesome that 
he took some morphine, and fell into a 
child-like sleep. He awoke at half-past 
four o’clock, took a cup of coffee, and 
said he felt better, but tired, and would 
sleep more. Again a most tranquil 
sleep succeeded. His daughter looked 
after him several times up to a late hour, 
when she was called away on some 
business with the Vice-consul. On her 
return, not hearing him breathe, she 
stooped over him and found him dead but 
quite warm, his head resting on his 
hand, evidently having passed away 
without a struggle.” At six o'clock on 
the evening of the 3rd of June, he was 
buried in the English Cemetery at 
Trieste. 





With Charles Lever passes away a 
style of novel peculiarly his own. 
Indeed it required all his genius and 
established reputation to enable it tu 
hold its ground against new forms of 


thought and construction. Still his 
writings will long be popular. He is 


never sensational, in the sense in which 
that phrase has become descriptive of a 
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class of novels in which the enormities 
of human nature—outrageous crimes 
and abominable sins—are essentials. 
Nor, on the other hand, is he the 
depictor of calm, real life, extracting its 
interest from the discharge of daily 
duties and the sentiments and passions 
of ordinary people. He paints neither 
stormy seas, nor savagely grand scenery, 
luridly lighted up by the lightning flash 
or the conflagration ; nor yet the placid 
lake or the sunny meadows with their un- 
changing though unexciting loveliness. 
He has, however, his own peculiar style, 
neither still life mor life in convul- 
sions—the life of dramatic action, full 
of movement, incident, situation, pageant, 
and, if we may use the illustration, of 
stage effect. Into this he throws the 
energy of a lively genius, a joyous tem- 
perament, a ready wit, a keen apprecia- 
tion of character, a good deal of sagacity, 
and a large experience of mankind. 

To the honour of Lever be it ever 
remembered, that, like Dickens and 
Thackeray, he has written nothing to 
raise the blush of shame or of offended 
modesty. No impure word sullies his 
page ; no impure thought is suggested 
by his freest sallies. 

While he never shrank from cen- 
suring social immorality or false modes 
of fashionable life, no man knew better 
how to treat with equal delicacy and 
truth the vices or the failings which he 
wished to reprove. He did not love to 
expose the social sore so as to disgust or 
offend, but with singular skill he knew 
how to suggest the presence of the 
ulcer by an illustration or an anecdote. 


Instances of this will occur to anyone 
who ever met him in society. 

While a marked resemblance runs 
through all the writings of Lever—a 
thoroughly pronounced individuality 
that separates him from the other 
novelists of his time—we find, as might 
be expected in one whose labours ex- 
tend over so many years, a change, 
growing gradually no doubt, yet suffi- 
ciently distinct at long intervals of time, 
And he who compares “ Harry Lorre- 
quer” with “The Daltons,’ or with 
“Lord Kilgobbin,” will see as much 
difference in the compositions as he will 
see between the exuberance of youth, 
the fulness of manhood, and the matu- 
rity of age in the same individual. 
Lever, like the great painters, had his 
various manners. In the first, there is 
high colouring, the glare of sunlight, 
the flush of life: in the second, more 
sobriety of tones, more shadow, and 
somewhat of repose: in the third—the 
political and social novel, of which 
“The Dodd Family” and ‘Lord Kil- 
gobbin” are the best illustrations—we 
find the highest finish, the most elabo- 
ration, the greatest breadth and depth. 
Here it is—to pass from metaphor— 
that he exhibits the ripeness of long 
years of observation and reflection, a 
carefulness of composition, an enlarged 
knowledge of mankind, and an intimate 
acquaintance with the politics of the 
world that make him in some of his 
utterances as epigrammatic as Roche- 
foucauld and as sagacious as Talley- 
rand, 

W. 





